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Interim  deans  arts 
and  science,  music 

Professor  Pekka  Sinervo, 
dean  of  arts  and  science, 
will  be  taking  administrative 
leave  from  March  1 , 2008 
and  then  ending  his  term 
as  dean  June  30.  Professor 
Vivek  Goel,  vice-president 
and  provost,  will  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of 
an  interim  dean  later  this 
fall.  Professor  Gage  Averill, 
dean  of  music,  has  been 
appointed  vice-principal 
and  dean,  U of  T 
Mississauga,  effective  Oct. 
15.  The  university  will  be 
appointing  an  interim  dean 
shortly.  The  provost  is 
soliciting  feedback  from 
faculty,  staff  and  students 
on  these  appointments. 
Suggestions  for  selection 
criteria,  as  well  as  nomina- 
tions, should  be  sent  to 
Helen  Lasthiotakis,  director 
(policy  and  planning),  at 
h.lasthiotakis@utoronto.ca 
by  Sept.  28  for  music; 

Oct.  12  for  arts  and  science. 


Principal  installed  at  U of  T Scarborough 


U of  T Scarborough  psychology  professor  Karen  Dion  (left)  and  staff  member  Gaetana  Larocca  robe 
UTSC  principal  and  vice-president  Franco  Vaccarino  at  his  installation. 


BY  MARY  ANN  GRATTON 

Sunshine  and  blue  skies  greeted  visitors  to  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Scarborough  Sept.  17  for  the  official  installation  of  Professor  Franco 
Vaccarino  as  its  ninth  principal. 

Officials  from  government,  the  community  and  the  university  attended  the 
installation  of  the  distinguished  scholar,  psychology  professor  and  adminis- 
trator who  will  lead  the  campus  for  a five-year  term.  The  cerembny  was  held 
in  the  Academic  Resource  Centre  lecture  hall,  followed  by  a festive  outdoor 
celebration  on  the  H-Wing  patio. 

The  event  featured  the  swearing  of  the  oath  of  office,  robing  and  several 
musical  performances. 

Speakers  included  David  See  Forum,  page  1 6,  for  principal's  speech. 
Onley,  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Ontario  and  an  alumnus  of  the  campus;  Mary  Anne  Chambers,  Ontario 
minister  of  children  and  youth  services  and  an  alumna  of  the  campus; 
President  David  Naylor;  Professor  Vivek  Goel,  vice-president  and  provost; 
Chancellor  David  Peterson;  student  Rob  Wulkan,  president  of  the 
Scarborough  Campus  Students’  Union;  and  other  U of  T faculty  and  staff 
members.  Colleagues,  friends  and  relatives  of  the  new  principal  also  attended. 

“Professor  Vaccarino  truly  embodies  the  values  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,”  Naylor  said.  “He  is  an  excellent  researcher  and  a talented  teacher 
and  mentor.  With  his  outstanding  leadership  skills,  I am  confident  that  he 
will  foster  positive  development  at  U of  T Scarborough  in  each  of  these  areas.” 
Vaccarino  expressed  his  delight  with  his  new  position. 

“I  am  excited  and  energized  by  the  great . . . VACCARINO  on  page  4 


Research  translation: 

From  discovery  to  dollars 

BY  MARIA  SAROS  LEUNG 

For  more  than  20  years,  Professor  Mohini  Sain 
of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  and  chemical  engineer- 
ing and  applied  chemistry  has  been  committed  to 
creating  greener  biocomposites  from  hemp,  flax, 
wheat  and  corn.  And  the  commercial  results  are  as 
vital  to  his  scholarship  as  the  work  in  his  lab. 

Sain,  who  is  also  director  of  the  Centre  for 
Biocomposites  and  Biomaterials  Processing,  is  working  to  transform  the  fibre 
resource  industry  by  creating  microfibres  and  nanofibres  from  renewable 
materials  that  can  be  applied  to  a number  of  sectors  — aeronautics,  automotive 
parts  and  medical  devices.  A car  bumper  made  from  renewable  materials?  That's 
Sain’s  dream,  and  it’s  no  . . . RESEARCH  TRANSLATION  on  page  9 
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Dean  of  music 
appointed 
U of  T 

Mississauga's 

vice-principal 

BY  JANE  STIRLING 

Professor  Gage  Averill,  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Music,  has  been 
appointed  vice-principal  (academic) 
and  dean  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga  for  a five-year  term,  effec- 
tive Oct.  15.  The  agenda  committee 
of  Academic  Board  approved  the 
recommendation  Sept.  17. 

Averill,  a world-renowned  ethno- 
musicologist  who  earned  his  PhD 
in  music  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1989,  has  served  as 
U of  T’s  dean  of  music  since  2004. 
Previously,  he  held  academic  posi- 
tions at  Wesleyan  University  and 
New  York  University.  He  was  also  a 
visiting  professor  at  Columbia  and 
Princeton  universities. 

“We  are  delighted  that  Dean 
Averill  will  be  joining  the  University 
of  Toronto  Mississauga  at  such  a 
critical  juncture  in  our  history,” 
said  Professor  Ian  Orchard,  vice- 
president  and  principal.  “With  his 
strong  academic  leadership  and 
vision,  as  well  as  his  extensive 
administrative  abilities,  he  has 
shown  a deep  commitment  to  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  and  equity.  His 
integrative  approach  to  education 
and  his  collaborative  partnerships 
will  be  a significant  benefit  to  the 
U of  T Mississauga  community.” 

Professor  Vivek  Goel,  vice- 
president  and  provost,  lauded  Averill 
• * ♦ U OP  T On  page  4 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Welcome  to  the  new  U ofT  Bulletin! 

As  you  can  see,  we’ve  redesigned  our  paper  to  give  it  a 
more  contemporary  look  and  feel.  Our  design  guru,  Caz 
Zyvatkauskas,  has  done  a wonderful  job  of  updating  every- 
thing from  the  banner  to  the  graphics  (see  the  explanatory 
graphic  on  the  right)  while  making  the  type  larger  and  more 
readable.  The  result  is  an  attractive  package,  one  whose 
design  will  draw  readers.  After  that,  the  usual  excellent 
coverage  by  our  editorial  team  should  hold  their  attention! 

Of  course,  a redesign  is  a work  in  progress,  so  we’ll  continue 
to  tweak  the  Bulletin  over  time, 
both  in  terms  of  design  and  con- 
tent. During  the  past  six  months, 
we’ve  been  featuring  thematic 
centre  spreads  focused  on  univer- 
sity issues  or  the  student  experi- 
ence. You’ll  see  this  thematic 
approach  continue  throughout 
the  year,  first  with  a focus  on  the 
Towards  2030  discussion  paper, 
then  on  issues  of  importance  to 
the  entire  university  community 
such  as  internationalization. 
Today's  Bulletin  explores  various  aspects  of  the  university’s 
financial  model,  including  indirect  costs  and  philanthropy. 

We'll  also  continue  to  offer  university  news  as  well  as  some 
of  your  favourite  features,  such  as  Awards  & Honours  — 
absent  today,  but  back  Oct.  10  — and  Forum.  You  can  expect 
to  see  new  items  popping  up,  too,  as  we  test  fresh  ideas. 

Today  also  marks  the  launch  of  the  twice-weekly  eBulletin 
(www.news.utoronto.ca/bulletin/ebull/ebulletin.htm) 
which  was  sent  overnight  to  faculty  and  staff  e-mail  inboxes. 
This  practical  companion  to  the  print  product,  which  will 
arrive  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  shares  the  same  banner  as 
its  sister  publication  but  its  content  is  more  action-oriented. 

It  contains  the  news  items  formerly  distributed  via  the 
weekly  memos  to  principals,  deans,  academic  directors  and 
chairs  (PDAD&C)  as  well  as  links  to  news  stories  and  informa- 
tion about  courses,  grants  and  a variety  of  campus  events. 

Both  the  Bulletin  and  the  eBulletin  are  designed  to  inform 
you  and  engage  you  in  our  ever-changing,  always-interesting 
university  community.  We  hope  you’ll  refer  to  them  again 
and  again. 

Meanwhile,  my  team  and  I would  love  to  hear  your 
feedback.  You  can  contact  me  at  elaine.smith@utoronto.ca. 


Regards, 


ELAINE  SMITH 

EDITOR 
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Interim  deans  arts 
and  science,  music 

Professor  Pekka  Sinervo, 
dean  of  arts  and  science, 


leave  from  March  1,  ZOOS 
and  then  ending  his  term" 
as  dean  June  30.  Professor 
Vivek  Goel,  vice-president 
and  provost,  will  recom- 
mend  the  appointment  of 
an  interim  dean  later  this 
fall.  Professor  Gage  Averill, 
dean  of  music,  has  been 
appointed  vice-principal 
and  dean,  1J  of  T 
Mississauga,  effective  Oct. 
15.  The  university  will  be 
appointing  an  interim  dean 
shortly.  The  provost  is 


faculty,  staff  and  students 
on  these  appointments. 
Suggestions  for  selection 
criteria,  as  well  as  nomina- 
tions, should  be  sent  to 
Helen  Lasrhictakis.  director 
(policy  and  planning),  at 
;fclastMotaMs@utoronto,ca 
by  Sept.  28  for  music; 

Oct.  12  for  arts  and  science. 


Everything  that's  new 

Change  is  never  just  for  change’s  sake.  Even  though  the  reasons 
for  redesigning  something  may  seem  so  subtle  or  imperceptible 
that  they  appear  superfluous,  they  are  very  much  determined  by 
shifts  in  awareness  and  collective  consciousness.  Here  at  the 
Bulletin,  we  wanted  to  emphasize  our  continued  relevance  in  a 
web-driven  world. 


Despite  the  concern  that  new  media,  in  particular  the  Internet, 
was  quickly  making  a paper  Bulletin  obsolete,  readership  surveys 
showed  that  there  was  still  an  appetite  for  a traditional  paper 
product  on  this  campus.  The  university  is  still  very  much  a place 
for  publishing  and  while  the  numbers  may  be  increasing  for 
electronic-only  publications,  the  libraries  are  still  growing  with 
academic  works  bound  in  hard  cover.  Paper  gives  us  something 
to  debate.  Whereas  electronic  forms  may  be  edited  and  re-edited 
almost  every  minute  of  the  day,  once  the  words  are  commited  to 
paper  they  are  a permenant  record. 


Scouring  the  campus  to  see  how  our  paper  was  managing  to 
distinguish  itself  amidst  the  plethora  of  student  newspapers,  it 
was  apparent  that  their  numbers  had  not  been  diminished  by 
new  media.  It  was  time  to  identify  ourselves  as  an  accessible, 
colourful  and  informative  publication 
whose  colour  scheme  makes  each  issue 


distinct. 

All  the  subtleties  behind  the  new  design 
cannot  be  explained  in  a few  sentences 
but  take  a moment  to  read  through  the 
paper  — let  us  know  what  you  think. 
Below  is  an  infomal  guide  to  the 
reconstruction. 


CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 

DESIGNER 


BANNER.  The  front  page  banner  will  now  differ  in  colour  and 
composition  with  each  issue.  This  updated  look  will  help  distin- 
guish one  Bulletin  from  another  as  well  as  from  the  many  other 
papers  on  the  newsstands  around  campus.  The  banner  will  also 
feature  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  inside  stories  for  that  issue. 


SIGNATURE.  The  new  signature  will  appear  on  the  top  left  corner 
to  identify  us  as  a major  communication  vehicle  for  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


THE  TYPEFACES.  We've  moved  to  ITC  Stone  Serif,  a heavier  font 
with  ragged  left  text,  creating  a variable  right  margin. 


• ITC  Stone  Sans  serif  will 
be  used  as  an  accent  font 
for  some  pull  quotes  and 
featurettes. 


• A complementary 
slab  font  will  be  used  for 
picture  cutlines,  pull 
quotes  and  sidebars. 


->  CONTENTS.  We  have  incorporated  a Contents  box  above  the  fold 
so  that  readers  can  see  at  a glance  what  is  in  each  issue. 

INSIDE.  Photographs  will  be  mixed 
with  high  contrast  iconography  to 
create  visual  variety  and  to  guide 
readers  through  the  page. 


THIS  WEEK  • ON  THE  COVER: 

The  graphics  on  the  top  banner  and  the  contents 
box  this  week  were  composed  from  shots  of  teen 
Simon  Sze  showcasing  his  PS2  and  Xbox  controllers. 
The  images,  shot  in  low  light,  were  layered  with 
the  blues  reminiscent  of  the  glow  from  a television 
set,  using  Photoshop. 
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The  search 
is  on  for 
Ontario's 
next 

academic 

idol 

BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

Are  you  a professor  whose 
lectures  inspire  devotion  in 
students  or  makes  them 
want  to  run  out  to  be  the 
next  Nobel  Prize  winner?  If 
so,  you  might  just  be 
Ontario’s  Best  Lecturer. 

TVO’s  Best  Lecturer  com- 
petition is  down  to  its  last 
week  and  the  race  is  on  to 
get  nominations  in  before 
the  Oct.  2 deadline.  Students 
and  alumni  are  being 
encouraged  to  nominate  the 
professor  they  believe  rises 
above  the  rest  by  sending  a 
persuasive  150-  to  250-word 
e-mail  to  bl@tvo.org  by  the 
deadline. 

A panel  of  judges  will 
choose  10  finalists  from  the 
nominee  list  to  deliver  com- 
plete televised  lectures  on 
TVO’s  Big  Ideas  program  in 
March  2008.  Finalists  are 
chosen  for  their  ability  to 
present  complex  ideas  with 
clarity,  energy  and  authority. 


Viewers  will  have  a chance 
to  grade  each  of  the  finalists 
and  cast  their  votes  for 
Ontario’s  next  Best  Lecturer. 
The  winner’s  institution 
receives  a $10,000  TD 
Meloche  Monnex 
Scholarship.  The  lecture 
series,  now  in  its  third  year, 
is  sponsored  by  TD  Meloche 
Monnex  and  has  played  a 
key  role  in  increasing  the 
profile  of  Ontario’s  great 
educators. 

University  of  Toronto  pro- 
fessors dominated  last  year’s 

Students  and  alumni 
are  being 
encouraged  to 
nominate  the 
professor  they 
believe  rises  above 
the  rest 

list  of  finalists  earning  six  of 
the  10  coveted  spots  — with 
half  of  those  from 
U of  T Scarborough. 

Finalists  in  past  years  have 
included  Professors 
Maydianne  Andrade,  (biolo- 
gy, U of  T Scarborough), 
Kenneth  Bartlett  (history) 
and  Marc  Fournier  (psychol- 
ogy, U of  T Scarborough). 

Last  year’s  competition 
attracted  more  than  250 
nominations  from 
students  and  alumni  across 
Ontario. 

For  more  information 
and  nomination  forms,  visit 

www.tvo.org. 


Contemporary  art  goes  extreme 
at  Nuit  Blanche 


BY  MARIA  SAROS  LEUNG 

U of  T’s  Scotiabank  Nuit  Blanche 
Emergency  Room  Recruiting  Centre  will  test 
the  boundaries  of  contemporary  art. 

The  centre,  part  of  the  massive  Sept.  29 
event  that  features  art  at  numerous  sites  on 
the  St.  George  campus  and  across  the  city, 
will  see  artists  create  works  on  the  spot, 
inspired  by  the  world’s  news  as  it  happens. 
Roughly  30  artists  from  around  the  GTA 
have  been  recruited  to  participate  in 
Recruiting  Centre,  based  at  the  U of  T Art 
Centre. 

Artists  in  the  Emergency  Room  work  in  a 
state  of  urgency,  rushing  to  create  works  that 
respond  to  live  news  broadcast  on  television 
and  radio  and  streamed  on  the  web,  or  they’ll 
bring  in  works  they  have  already  created  and 
alter  them  on  the  spot.  The  works  will  then 
be  presented  at  an  exhibition  at  U of  T 
Mississauga’s  Blackwood  Gallery  in 
November. 

The  brainchild  of  renowned  artist  Thierry 
Geoffroy,  aka  Colonel,  Emergency  Room  has 
been  exhibited  in  a number  of  cities. 
Typically, 
the  collabo- 
rative exhi- 
bition runs 
for  a few 

weeks,  evolving  each  day  as  works  are 
replaced.  But  since  Nuit  Blanche  is  a one- 
night  event,  curator  Seamus  Kealy  and 
Geoffroy  have  made  some  adjustments  to  the 
format  of  the  installation. 

“We’re  doing  something  that’s  never  been 
done  before:  it  is  a test  site,”  said  Kealy,  who  is 
also  the  curator  of  the  Blackwoood  Gallery. 

In  his  Emergency  Room  Manifesto, 

Geoffroy  writes,  “I  believe  that  artists  are  the 


Lisa  Neighbour's  untitled  piece  will  be 
on  display  at  Hart  House  Sept.  29  as 
part  of  the  all-night  Nuit  Blanche  event. 


thermometers  for  society  and  that  we  have  to 
give  them  a voice 
in  real  time, 
without  delay, 
before  it  is  too 
late.  Politicians 
use  visual  communication  more  and  more. 
Because  political  decisions  are  made  fast, 
it  is  important  that  the  contemporary 
structure  allows  the  artist  to  take  part  in  the 
actual  debate  and  compete  with  the 
ultra-fast  speed  of  the  news.” 

Kealy  added,  “We  want  to  speak  to  parody 
and  heroics  of  contemporary  art,  but  at  the 
same  time  address  if  one  can  be  politically 
engaged  as  an  artist,  and  if  so,  how?” 


www.arts.utoronto.ca/nuitblanche.htm 


Faculty  of  Law  plans  new  building 


BY  ANjUM  NAYYAR 

As  U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Law 
begins  another  school  year, 
it  also  takes  its  first  steps 
towards  renovating  and 
reinvigorating  a landmark 
institutional  precinct  — a 
project  that  will,  once  com- 
pleted, solve  the  serious 
space  shortage  and  renova- 
tion needs  that  have  affected 
the  law  school  for  the  past 
decade. 

“This  is  a critical  project  for 
the  faculty  and  a vital  part  of 
an  integrated  setting  within 
the  university  and  down- 
town Toronto,”  said 
Professor  Mayo  Moran,  dean 
of  the  faculty.  “In  addition  to 
building  very  significant  new 
space,  we  will  also  enhance 
the  architectural  beauty  of 
historic  Flavelle  House  and 
reinvigorate  its  connection 
to  Queen’s  Park  and 


Philosopher’s  Walk.” 

The  faculty  has  witnessed 
significant  growth  over  the 
last  10  years  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  programs,  cen- 
tres and  many  new  faculty 
members.  And  that’s  not  all: 
a decade  ago  there  were  just 
40  students  in  the  graduate 
program  but  now  that  num- 
ber sits  at  a whopping  100 
and  includes  students  from 
around  the  world.  Moran 
said  it  is  a reflection  of  the 
faculty’s  commitment  to 
reducing  class  sizes  and 
enhancing  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body. 

“The  two  major  issues  are 
teaching  space  and  faculty 
and  student  space,”  said 
Moran,  who  is  committed 
to  raising  the  $60  million 
required  for  the  extensive 
renovations. 

Though  the  growth  of  the 
faculty  enhanced  the  quality 


of  education  offered  to  stu- 
dents and  placed  the  faculty 
among  the  world’s  leading 
law  schools,  it  also  put  the 
school  in  desperate  need  of 
space.  Existing  student  and 
teaching  space  in  Flavelle 
House  and  Falconer  Hall  can 
no  longer  support  the  pro- 
gram needs.  The  expansion 
will  provide  more  class- 
rooms, seminar  rooms,  a 
reconfigured  library,  student 
program  space  and  common 
rooms  and  facilities  required 
for  a world-class  teaching 
institution. 

“The  new  building  will 
maintain  the  faculty’s  his- 
toric architecture,  while  also 
creating  innovative  space  for 
our  community,”  Moran 
said.  “Our  new  building  must 
also  reflect  our  core  principles 
of  environmental  sustain- 
ability and  accessibility.” 

In  the  last  academic  cycle, 


the  faculty’s  interim  project 
planning  report  went  to 
governance.  During  that 
time  Moran  also  spearheaded 
extensive  consultations  with 
students,  staff,  faculty  and 
alumni  to  identify  the  most 
critical  concerns  and  to 
begin  to  develop  feasible 
solutions.  In  June  of  this 
year,  the  faculty  commenced 
an  international  search  for 
conceptual  designs  by  issu- 
ing an  Expression  of  Interest 
to  firms  across  Canada  and 
internationally.  Many  out- 
standing proposals  were  sub- 
mitted and  a selection  com- 
mittee of  university  delegates 
and  faculty  members  carefully 
reviewed  each  of  the  propos- 
als and  six  were  short-listed. 
These  six  firms  were  then 
interviewed  by  a committee 
composed  of  representatives 
from  the  architectural 
community,  the  university 


and  the  law  school,  along 
with  Lisa  Rochon,  architec- 
tural critic  for  The  Globe  and 
Mail. 

The  committee  selected 
three  outstanding  architectural 
firms:  Hariri  Pontarini 
Architects  of  Toronto, 
Kuwabara  Payne  McKenna 
Blumberg  of  Toronto  and 
Saucier  + Perrotte  of  Montreal. 
In  late  September  each  firm 
will  submit  conceptual 
designs  along  with  models. 
The  designs  will  be  available 
for  viewing  and  comment  in 
mid-October. 

Moran  said  the  new  struc- 
ture will  be  a space  that 
inspires  students  and  faculty 
to  do  their  very  best  work 
and  that  provides  a welcom- 
ing environment  for  the  law 
school's  more  than  6,000 
alumni,  members  of  the 
university  community  and 
the  public. 
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Cuter  'n'Sotty 

Hart  House  Farm 

Saturday,  October  13, 2007 

ACTIVITIES:  ® Making  cider  (bring  a container  to  take 
some  home)  0 Hiking  in  fall  leaves  ® Musical 
Entertainment®  Sauna  % Baseball®  Soccer 

MEALS:  Lunch  upon  arrival  ® Supper  in  late  afternoon. 

TRANSPORT:  Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  10:30  a.m. 
Expected  departure  from  the  Farm  is  7:00  p.m. 

ADVANCE  TICKET  SALES:  including  Thurs.,  Oct  11: 
Cost  per  person:  $25.00  with  bus;  $20.00  without. 
Purchase  tickets  early  to  avoid  disappointment! 

Tickets  after  Thursday,  Oct.  11 : 

Cost  per  person:  $30.00  with  bus;  $25.00  without. 

Tickets  now  available  at  the  Hall  Porters’  Desk. 
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& 
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Members  may  sponsor  up  to  two  guests 
(exceptions  to  be  approved  by 
the  Farm  Committee).  Pets  are  not 
permitted  at  the  Farm.  Families 
and  children  welcome.  Children’s 
rates  available. 


Note:  Events  at  Hart  House  Farm  are  run  by  volunteers. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


Vaccarino  installed  at  U of  T Scarborough 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

potential  here  at  U of  T Scarborough,”  he  told 
the  audience.  “As  we  move  ahead,  I look  forward 
to  working  with  many  of  you  to  chart  a bold 
new  course  for  this  great  institution’s  future.” 
Vaccarino  previously  served  as  chair  of 
psychology  at  the  St.  George  campus  and  as 
graduate  chair  of  the  tri-campus  Graduate 
Department  of  Psychology.  He  is  past  head  of 
the  neuroscience  program  in  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  and  past  executive  vice-presi- 
dent (programs)  and  vice-president  (research) 


at  the  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental 
Health.  He  has  published  extensively  and  has 
expertise  spanning  psychology,  pharmacology 
and  neuroscience. 

Vaccarino  earned  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  U of  T and  his  master’s  and  PhD 
in  psychology  from  McGill  University.  He 
began  his  career  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  1984  as  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
Scarborough  campus.  He  has  received  major 
awards  from  leading  Canadian  research  and 
scientific  organizations. 


U of  T Mississauga's  vice-principal 
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for  his  transformative  effect 
on  the  Faculty  of  Music. 

“While  I am  sad  to  lose 
him  as  dean  of  music,  it  is 
wonderful  that  he  will 
continue  to  contribute  to 
the  senior  leadership  of  the 
university,”  he  said. 

Averill  has  been  a champi- 
on of  multicultural  music 
education,  community  out- 
reach and  student-focused 
planning.  At  the  Faculty  of 
Music,  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  doubling  the  size 
of  graduate  student  enrol- 
ment, creating  a new  doctor- 
ate in  performance  and 
forming  interdisciplinary 
collaborations.  On  a university- 
wide level,  he  has  made 
major  contributions  to 


groups  such  as  the  U of  T 
Arts  Council  and  has  worked 
closely  with  his  decanal  col- 
leagues, earning  the  confi- 
dence and  co-operation  of 
faculty,  staff  and  students. 

Author  of  numerous  arti- 
cles and  books,  his  most 
recent  publications  have  been 
on  issues  of  music,  peace  and 
violence  in  the  wake  of  9/11, 
the  role  of  world  music 
ensembles  in  teaching 
ethnomusicology,  as  well  as 
educational  policy,  including 
applied  ethnomusicology  and 
the  role  of  public  intellectu- 
als. His  research  focuses  on 
the  ideological  context  of 
music  production  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  role  that 
music  and  expressive  culture 
play  in  social  transformation. 


Averill  is  both  proud  of  the 
contributions  he  has  made 
to  the  Faculty  of  Music  and 
also  excited  about  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

“U  of  T Mississauga  is  an 
emergent  powerhouse  in 
Ontario  post-secondary  edu- 
cation,” said  Averill,  who 
resides  in  Mississauga  with 
his  family.  “It  boasts  fascinat- 
ing interdisciplinary  constel- 
lations, some  room  to  grow 
and  the  possibility  of  impor- 
tant new  graduate  programs. 
Its  potential  is  mirrored  in  its 
brilliant  new  buildings  that 
complement  its  lovely  set- 
ting on  the  Credit  River.  I’m 
thrilled  to  be  in  a position  to 
work  with  Principal  Orchard 
and  to  contribute  to  the 
future  of  this  exciting  campus.” 
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Students  key  members 
of  ePresence  development  team 


BY  SARA  FRANCA 

Undergraduates  Brendan 
Reilly,  James  Vaughan  and 
Rhys  Causey  exemplify 
students  making  the  most 
of  what  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  to  offer  by 
immersing  themselves  in 
hands-on  research.  The  three 
students  — the  first  in  general 
arts  and  science,  the  other 
two  in  computer  science  — 
have  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  team  responsible  for 
developing  and  implement- 
ing ePresence,  “the  world’s 
first  open  source  webcasting 
and  conferencing  solution” 
(http://epresence.tv/). 

Open  source  webcasting  is 
free  software  that  allows  pre- 
sentations to  be  shared  over 
the  Internet  using  streaming 
media  technology.  ePresence 
is  one  of  the  projects  sup- 
ported by  U of  T’s  Knowledge 
Media  and  Design  Institute. 

As  part  of  the  core  team, 
the  trio  has  been  involved  in 
all  aspects  of  building  the 
software;  Vaughan  is  credited 
with  a great  deal  of  the  back- 
ground work,  while  Causey 
and  Reilly  have  continued  to 


take  things  forward,  working 
on  aspects  like  the  interface 
and  graphics. 

“This  is  industry  training 
at  school,”  said  a delighted 
Vaughan.  “We’re  using 
current  industry  tools 
and  responding  to  real 
customers.” 

Peter  Wolf,  the  develop- 
ment team’s  system  archi- 
tect, agreed,  “ePresence 
allows  these  students  to  use 
typical  academic  research  for 
a corporate  purpose...  this 
team  has  huge  responsibili- 
ties to  real-world  customers.” 

The  students  work 
autonomously,  taking  a high 
level  of  personal  responsibility 
for  ePresence.  Causey  consid- 
ers this  to  be  one  of  the  best 
things  about  working  on  the 
project:  “One  advantage  of 
working  in  a smaller  group  is 
that  I get  a lot  of  personal 
input.  I like  having  the  con- 
trol to  take  things  in  my  own 
direction,”  he  said. 

Vaughan  agreed,  “Being 
involved  in  this  project  puts 
me  at  a higher  level  when  I 
am  out  in  the  job  market 
after  I graduate.”  Reilly 
added,  “You  get  to  learn  a lot 


of  things  that  you  wouldn't 
learn  in  class.  This  practical 
experience  is  great.” 

Tim  McTiernan,  U of  T’s 
interim  vice-president 
(research),  is  a supporter  of 
research  experience  for  stu- 
dents. “To  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  involved  directly 
in  this  research  not  only  has 
a huge  learning  impact,  it 
can  also  shape  the  future 
career  paths  of  these 
students,”  he  said. 

The  team’s  work  has  paid 
off;  ePresence  continues  to 
be  a great  success,  having 
more  than  30  consortium 
members  and  thousands  of 
downloads  all  over  the 
world  — a number  that  is 
growing  every  day.  The 
release  of  ePresence  version 
4.0  has  garnered  a lot  of 
attention  in  the  open  source 
community. 

As  a result,  the  group  has 
seen  its  product  in  blog  post- 
ings around  the  world.  “Just 
the  other  day,  we  found  a 
group  of  students  in  Taiwan 
who  picked  up  on  ePresence 
and  were  having  a big 
conversation  about  it,” 

Reilly  said. 


New  way  to  predict  who 
will  succeed  as  a manager 


BY  RUTA  POCIUS 

Psychologists  from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Harvard  University,  the  University 
of  Hawaii  and  McGill  University  have  used 
new  computerized  measures  of  “executive 
intelligence”  to  predict  who  will  excel  in  a 
managerial  role  or  in  a competitive  academic 
environment. 

The  research  findings,  published  in  the 
most  recent  Journal  of  Personality  and  Social 
Psychology  (August  2007),  demonstrate  that 
men  and  women  who  do  exceptionally  well 
at  tasks  assessing  the  cognitive  functions  of 
the  prefrontal  cortex  — often  described  as 
the  “executive”  of  the  brain  — obtain  high 
ratings  of  managerial  competence  from  their 
supervisors  or  high  grades  in  a competitive 
university  environment. 

Study  authors  noted  that  good  prefrontal 
or  executive  function  allows  individuals  to 
manipulate  many  ideas  simultaneously,  to 
plan  for  the  future,  to  avoid  impulsive  actions 
and  to  react  thoughtfully  to  novel  situations. 
“These  abilities,  described  for  decades  by 
neuroscientists  as  'executive  functions,’  are 
clearly  relevant  to  managerial  and  high-level 
academic  performance,”  said  Professor 
Jordan  Peterson  of  U of  T’s  psychology 
department  and  senior  author  of  the  paper. 
“We  took  the  description  literally  and  started 
to  apply  executive  function  tests  to  normal 
people  in  practical  environments. 

“In  the  past,  psychologists  have  used  IQ 


and  personality  tests  to  predict  managerial 
and  academic  performance,  with  real  suc- 
cess,” Peterson  said.  “However,  this  is  the 
first  demonstration  of  the  unique  potential 
of  prefrontal  or  executive  function  tests  to 
more  accurately  determine  who  will  and 
who  will  not  excel.”  Previously,  such  tests 
have  been  used  strictly  for  experimental  pur- 
poses by  neuropsychologists  and  cognitive 
scientists. 

Using  formulas  derived  by  Frank  Schmidt 
(Iowa  University)  and  John  Hunter  of 
(Michigan  State  University),  Peterson  and  co- 
author Robert  Pihl  of  McGill  University  were 
able  to  estimate  the  potential  productivity 
gain  associated  with  using  executive  function 
tests  as  predictors  of  performance.  Peterson 
said  that  because  people  differ  widely  in  their 
individual  abilities,  even  a small  degree  of 
accuracy  in  testing  can  produce  significant 
economic  gains.  In  the  present  study,  the 
tests  were  accurate  beyond  that  small  degree. 
In  fact,  Schmidt  and  Hunter’s  formulas  indi- 
cate that  the  addition  of  executive  function 
tests  to  unstandardized  interviews  would 
result  in  productivity  gain  of  33  per  cent  per 
hired  employee  ($25, 000/year  per  $75,000  of 
salary). 

“Obviously,  gains  of  this  magnitude  cannot 
be  easily  ignored,”  Peterson  said.  “Neuroscience 
has  revolutionized  our  understanding  of  the 
brain  in  recent  years.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
beginning  of  the  neuroscience  revolution  in 
management.” 


PLAYING  VIDEO  GAMES 
REDUCES  SEX  DIFFERENCES 
IN  SPATIAL  SKILLS 

BY  CHRISTINE  ELIAS 

University  of  Toronto  researchers  have  discovered  that 
differences  between  men  and  women  on  some  tasks  that 
require  spatial  skills  are  largely  eliminated  after  both  groups 
play  a video  game  for  only  a few  hours. 

The  research,  to  be  published  in  the  October  issue  of 
Psychological  Science,  suggests  that  a new  approach  involving 
action  video  games  can  be  used  to  improve  spatial  skills  that 
are  essential  for  everyday  activities  such  as  reading  a map,  driv- 
ing a car,  assembling  a barbeque  or  learning  advanced  math. 

“Our  first  experiment  discovered  a previously  unknown  sex 
difference  in  spatial  attention,”  said  Jing  Feng,  a psychology 
doctoral  student  and  lead  author  of  the  study.  “On  average, 
women  are  not  quite  as  good  at  rapidly  switching  attention 
among  different  objects  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why 
women  do  not  do  as  well  on  spatial  tasks.  But  more  impor- 
tant than  finding  that  differ- 
ence, our  second  experiment 
showed  that  both  men  and 
women  can  improve  their  spa- 
tial skills  by  playing  a video 
game  and  that  the  women 
catch  up  to  the  men,”  Feng 
added.  “Moreover,  the 
improved  performance  of  both 
sexes  was  maintained  when  we 
assessed  them  again  after  five 
months.” 

Professor  Ian  Spence,  director 
of  the  engineering  psychology 
laboratory  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  speculates  that 
the  action  video  game  experi- 
ence “may  cause  the  expres- 
sion of  previously  inactive 
genes  which  control  the 
development  of  neural  connections  that  are  necessary  for 
spatial  attention.  Clearly,  something  dramatic  is  happening 
in  the  brain  when  we  see  marked  improvements  in  spatial 
skills  after  only  10  hours  of  game  playing  and  these 
improvements  are  maintained  for  many  months.” 

“One  important  application  of  this  research  could  be  in 
helping  to  attract  more  women  to  the  mathematical  sciences 
and  engineering.  Since  spatial  skills  play  an  important  role  in 
these  professions,  bringing  the  spatial  skills  of  young  women 
up  to  the  level  of  their  male  counterparts  could  help  to 
change  the  gender  balance  in  these  fields  that  are  so  impor- 
tant to  our  economic  health,”  Spence  added. 

The  research  was  supported  by  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  of  Canada. 


“Something 
dramatic  is 
happening  in  the 
brain  when  we  see 
marked  improve- 
ments in  spatial 
skills  after  only 
ID  hours  of  game 
playing” 
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Great  Minds 

Meet  at  MaRS 


MaRS  is  leading  Canada's  innovation  mission,  translating 
the  discoveries  of  top  scientists,  researchers  and 
inventors  into  successful  global  companies. 

Join  the  MaRS  community  - through  our  dynamic 
events,  programming  and  business  advisory  services 
- and  tap  into  the  knowledge  you  need  to  grow. 


Upcoming  Events 


Wednesday  Buckle  Up  for  Safety: 

October  3rd  Telecom  ready  for  the  passing  lane 

Part  of  the  MaRS  Global  Leadership  Series 


3:30-5  pm 
MaRS  CR-2 


CEO  Telcordia, 
(New  Jersey) 


The  communications  industry  remains  in 
constant  flux,  with  new  competitors,  new 
technologies  and  new  demands  from  both 
operators  and  consumers  for  ieading-edge 
voice  and  data  services.  But  as  Voice  over  iP 
becomes  "Everything  over  IP"  what  are  the 
implications  for  established  players  and 
entrepreneurs? 

Join  industry  veteran  Daniel  Carrol!  as  he 
speaks  to  key  trends  in  everything  from 
IP-based  networks  to  Wireless  and  Web  2.0  - 
how  these  developments  are  creating 
market  players  and  new  value  chains. 

Registration  Required  - Cost  $25 

For  more  information  and  to  register  visit 

www.marsdd.coom/globaSleadershtp/oet3 


MaRS  Centre 
101  College  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
416.673.8100 


Located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
College  Street  and  University  Avenue 

* Subway  & streetcar  access 

* Onsite  parking  off  Elizabeth  Street 


© 


For  more  information  visit:  www.marsdd.com 
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New  Dunlap  Institute 
observatory  legacy 

BY  RUTA  POCIUS  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo, 


As  the  academic  and 

research  relevance  of  the 
David  Dunlap  Observatory 
in  Richmond  Hill  changes, 
the  legacy  of  the  gift  donated 
by  Jessie  Dunlap  to  U of  T 
in  the  1930s  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  David,  will 
live  on. 

The  university  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  it  has  reached 
an  agreement  with  the 
Dunlap  heirs  to  begin  the 
process  to  establish  the 
Dunlap  Institute  to  support 
astronomy  in  the  21st  century. 
The  institute,  to  be  located 
on  the  St.  George  campus, 
will  be  realized  through 
funds  endowed  from  the  sale 
of  the  Dunlap  Observatory 
and  the  surrounding  property 
in  Richmond  Hill. 

“We  have  worked  closely 
with  the  grandchildren  of 
Jessie  and  David  Dunlap  to 
determine  an  appropriate 
means  by  which  to  honour 
their  vision  and  tremendous 
gift  to  the  university  more 
than  70  years  ago,”  said 


dean  of  arts  and  science. 

“The  Dunlap  Institute  will  be 
as  relevant  in  this  century 
and  of  the  same  standard  of 
excellence  that  the  Dunlap 
Observatory  was  at  its  peak 
in  the  past  century.” 

Sinervo  pointed  out  that 
light  pollution  caused  by 
immense  urban  growth  in 
the  GTA  has  rendered  the 
observatory  unsuitable  for 
academic  and  research  pur- 
poses for  quite  some  time. 
Currently,  the  university 
spends  $800,000  annually 
towards  the  upkeep  of  the 
facility. 

In  order  to  proceed  with 
the  sale  of  the  property,  the 
university  will  be  recom- 
mending to  Governing 
Council  that  the  lands  be 
declared  surplus  to  academic 
need.  That  process  will  get 
underway  at  next  week's 
planning  and  budget 
committee  meeting. 

“As  Canada’s  largest 
research  university  our  first 
priority  is  to  deliver  on  our 
academic  purpose  and  we 


must  leverage  our  invest- 
ments in  a manner  that  facil- 
itates education,  research 
and  discovery  without  an 
added  burden  to  our 
students  or  taxpayers,” 
Sinervo  said. 

A final  vote  on  the  matter 
is  expected  to  take  place  at 
Governing  Council’s  Oct.  30 
meeting  and  if  approved,  a 
request  for  proposals  will 
follow  shortly  thereafter. 

The  Dunlap  Institute  will 
focus  on  research,  teaching 
and  advanced  training  and 
public  outreach.  Its  multifac- 
eted objectives  include  the 
creation  of  an  international 
centre  of  research  excellence 
in  astronomy  and  astro- 
physics; participation  in  the 
development  of  scientific 
instrumentation  for  world- 
class  observatories;  and  lead- 
ership and  promotion  of 
interactions  to  create  major 
national  and  international 
research  collaborations. 

Current  operations  of 
the  observatory,  including 
public  tours,  will  continue 
until  further  notice. 


Sunnybrook  Speaker  Series 
Department  of  Ophthalmology 

Your  Eyes:  Vision  Health  2007 


Join  us  for  an  evening  talk  on  Vision  Health 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  1.7, 2007  6:30  - 8:30  p.m. 

Sunnybrook  experts  will  discuss: 

• Glaucoma:  The  Thief  in  the  Night 

- Dr.  Catherine  Birt,  Ophthalmologist 

• Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Macular  Degeneration 

- Ophthalmologists  Ken  Eng,  Carol  Schwartz  & 
Peter  Kertes 

• Cataracts:  When  and  How  We  Treat  Them 

- Dr.  William  Dixon,  Head,  Department  of 
Ophthalmology 

Moderator:  Dr.  William  Dixon 

Please  RS  VP  your  attendance  by  October  15,  2007 
Phone:  416.480.4117  or  e-mail: 
speaker.series@sunnybrook.ca 

Free  Admission  Free  Parking,  Garage  One 

Wednesday \ October  17,  2007  6:30  - 8:30  p.m. 
McLaughlin  Auditorium,  Sunnybrook  Campus 
E Wing  Ground  Floor,  2075  Bayview  Avenue 


Sunnybrook 

HEALTH  SCIENCES  CENTRE 


Guthrie  first  counsel  emeritus 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

The  University  of  Toronto 
is  paying  a special  tribute  to 
Donald  Guthrie,  a senior 
consulting  partner  at  the 
firm  of  Cassels  Brock  & 
Blackwell  LLP,  who  has 
received  a most  unusual  but 
fitting  designation,  accord- 
ing to  President  David 
Naylor.  Donald  Guthrie  has 
been  appointed  university 
counsel  emeritus,  a title 
never  before  given  to  anyone 
by  the  university. 

Naylor  said,  while  the 
emeritus  title  is  generally 
reserved  for  past  presidents, 
chancellors  and  secretaries, 
as  well  as  faculty  who  retire 
at  full  professor,  the  designa- 
tion reflects  Guthrie’s  contri- 
butions to  the  University  of 
Toronto  over  the  course  of 
some  four  decades. 

“Don's  counsel  has  been 
uniformly  of  the  highest 
order,”  wrote  President 
Naylor  in  his  nomination 
letter.  “He  is  devoted  to  the 
university’s  long-term  suc- 
cess and  we  are  fortunate 
that  he  has  helped  to  foster 
so  much  of  it.” 

Guthrie  sheepishly  grins  as 
he  reacts  to  his  new  title. 

“I’m  extremely  flattered 


and  honoured  to  have  had 
this  designation,”  Guthrie 
said.  “I  thank  the  university 
for  granting  it  after  such  a 
long  and  close  association.” 
Guthrie’s  relationship  with 
U of  T goes  back  more  than 
six  decades.  He  started  as  a 
young  ninth  grader  at 
University  of  Toronto 


Schools  and  nine  years  later 
graduated  from  Trinity 
College.  Passionate  about  the 
university,  he  helped  shape 
the  University  of  Toronto  Act 
in  the  1970s  and  played  a 
critical  role  in  drafting  the 
university’s  bylaw. 

“The  thing  that  has  been 
the  most  exhilarating,  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding  is 
being  taken  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  presidents 


whom  I have  been  privileged 
to  advise,”  he  said. 

Guthrie  said  after  graduat- 
ing from  law  school  he  was 
immediately  given  work  in 
university  matters  at  his  firm 
and  that  he  had  to  know  a 
little  about  every  branch  of 
law  to  be  successful.  He  said 
the  highlight  for  him  was 
guiding  the  university  dur- 
ing the  many  changes  in  the 
early  1970s  when  governance 
at  Toronto  changed  from  a 
bicameral  system  of  Senate 
and  Board  of  Governors  to  a 
unicameral  system  of 
Governing  Council. 

Guthrie  was  appointed 
Queen’s  counsel  in  1967  and 
is  also  a 1995  Law  Society 
Medal  winner  from  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada 
and  a University  of  Toronto 
Arbor  Award  winner  in 
1998. 

“His  opinions  are  marked 
by  their  thoughtfulness  and 
foresight,  their  considered 
fairness  and  by  a simultane- 
ous commitment  to  trans- 
parency and  discretion. 

Don’s  singular  prudence  is 
captured,  as  he  likes  to  say,  in 
his  approach  of  ‘providing 
the  university  with  both 
suspenders  and  a belt,’  ” 
Naylor  noted. 
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Graduate  Student  Initiative 
rounds  out  student  experience 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

It’s  not  only  his  research 
that’s  filling  Girish  Sardana's 
schedule  these  days;  the 
graduate  student  in  laboratory 
medicine  and  pathobiology 
is  busy  taking  CV  writing 
workshops  and  sessions  on 
learning  how  to  manage 
his  relationship  with  his 
supervisor. 

The  workshops  are  all  part 
of  the  programs  offered  by 
the  Graduate  Student 
Initiative.  GSI  is  part  of  the 
newly  formed  Student  Life 
division  and  it’s  opening 
the  door  to  a more  mean- 
ingful student  experience 
for  graduate  students. 

With  a graduate  student 
body  that  includes  part-time 
and  full-time  students,  inter- 
national students  and  those 
with  families,  GSI’s  program- 
ming is  diverse.  It  offers 
student  events,  access  to 


valuable  online  resources 
such  as  guides  on  CV  writing 
and  access  to  an  online  dis- 
cussion forum.  Through  col- 
laboration with  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies’  office  of 
English  language  and  writing 
support,  GSI  offers  support  to 
students  on  thesis  and  grant 
proposal  writing  and  prepar- 
ing to  publish.  It  also  offers 
students  from  abroad  infor- 
mation on  adjusting  to 
Canadian  culture  and 
immigration. 

“The  GSI  has  helped  my 
student  experience  in  that  it 
provided  an  easy  way  for  me 
to  know  what  workshops 
and  services  are  relevant  for  a 
graduate  student,”  Sardana 
said.  “I  started  taking  these 
workshops  early  in  my 
degree  and  they  have  given 
me  a heads  up  on  what  I 
need  to  know  by  the  time  I 
graduate.” 

And  Sardana  isn’t  alone. 


GSI,  a program  that 
launched  in  2004,  had 
approximately  3,100  stu- 
dents register  last  year  and 
is  aiming  for  even  more 
this  year. 

“We  do  regular  needs 
assessments  to  meet  the 
ongoing  needs  of  all  the 
diverse  graduate  students  at 
U of  T and  we  form  our 
future  programming  based 
on  that,”  said  Jennifer  Pinker, 
co-ordinator  for  the  program. 
“We  developed  GSI  in  collab- 
oration with  the  Graduate 
Students’  Union  and  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.” 

“A  program  like  this  is  key 
for  grad  students  because  our 
needs  are  usually  different 
from  that  of  an  undergradu- 
ate, and  in  my  opinion  every 
graduate  student  should  be 
enrolled  in  the  GSI  so  that 
they  can  be  made  aware  of  all 
the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able to  them,”  said  Sardana. 


Frosh  Diary  CLASSES  BEGIN 


BY  BEA  PALANCA 


SEPT.  10 
3:51  p.m. 

First  day  of  school!  I was  reasonably  anxious 
this  morning  because  I was  starting  my  day 
with  a 300-level  course  (French);  I mean, 
come  on,  it’s  my  first  day  of  my  first  year  of 
university,  and  my  first  class  is  a 300-level 
course?  Oi! 

4:32  p.m. 

Well,  I’ve  already  managed  to  overlook  a 
detail  — an  exclusion  of  one  French  course 
by  taking  another:  I had  to  pick  A or  B,  so  I 
kept  B and  picked  C (a  brand  new  course: 
Italian!)  I hope  it’s  fixed  itself.  I am  relying  on 
you,  ROSI! 

I met  a few 
people  today  in 
the  French  class 
I’ve  dropped.  They 
were  also  in  my 
boat,  first-year  stu- 
dents, graduates  of 
French  immersion 
or  French  schools, 
in  most  cases.  They 
had  also  taken  the 
placement  test  and  were  thrown  into  a class 
with  older  students.  I don’t  think  it’s  a fear  of 
being  with  older  students  who  may  “bully” 
or  intimidate  the  first-years;  it  has  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  the  other  students  have  been 
studying  at  the  university  for  a few  years  and 
are  more  familiar  with  the  school,  the  envi- 
ronment, I could  go  on  and  on. 

I’m  looking  forward  to  my  next  French  class: 
I want  to  come  away  from  this  course  being 
able  to  say,  “I  speak  French,”  sans  hesitation. 

I’m  a bit  worried  about  the  cost  of 
textbooks...  luckily  I start  my  new  job  at 
Starbuck’s  on  Thursday  and  am  receiving  my 
last  sizable  paycheque  from  my  old  job  on 


Wednesday. 

These  things  usually  work  themselves  out 
and  being  me,  I’ll  figure  something  out,  too. 

SEPT.  12 
8:37  a.m. 

Did  not  want  to  leave  comfy  bed  for  my  sec- 
ond day  of  classes.  Yup,  second  day,  because  I 
have  Tuesdays  off!  It  felt  really  nice  yesterday 
to  just  go  about  my  day  in  my  own  home. 

9:36  p.m. 

Feeling  pooped!  Wednesdays  are  going  to  be 
very  long,  what  with  class  ending  at 
7 p.m.  I am  pooped.  That  is  all  I can  think 
about  right  now.  My  brain  is  kaput. 

SEPT.  13 
10:02  p.m. 

I bought  some  textbooks  today,  after  paying 
my  credit  card  bill  and  receiving  my  scholar- 
ship money.  I would  have  gotten  one  other 
book  if  I didn’t  feel  that  I needed  the  rein- 
forcement of  another  body  to  watch  my 
belongings  outside  as  I joined  the  crowds 
inside  the  bookstore. 

The  week  is  almost  over  and  my  body 
wants  to  sleep.  I should,  too.  It’s  going  to  be 
yet  another  full  day  tomorrow!  School,  then 
work.  Ahh! 

Well,  things  can  only  get  more  interesting 
now,  as  all  students  are  headed  into  the  sec- 
ond week  of  classes,  when  there  will  be  fewer 
people  “window  shopping  for  courses,”  more 
people  with  their  textbooks,  instructors  may 
start  remembering  students’  names  and 
when  things  line  up  to  get  into  “full  swing.” 

Bea  Palanca  is  a first-year  University  College 
humanities  student  She  will  be  sharing  her  first-year 
experiences  with  the  Bulletin  on  a regular  basis. 


16th  Annual  VICTORIA  COLLEGE  Book  Sale 
5 DAYS  OF  HEAVEN  FOR  BIBLIOMANIACS! 

Thousands  of  good  used  books!  All  subject  areas  ...  amazing  prices! 
Thursday  Sept.  27:  5 - 10pm*  • Friday  Sept.  28:  I0am-8pm 
Saturday  Sept.  29:  I lam-7pm  • Sunday  Sept.  30:  I lam  - 5pm 
Monday  Oct.  I:  1 0am -8pm 

Admission  $3  00  first  night  only:  Students  free  with  ID 
Location:  Alumni  Hall  and  Chapel,  Old  Vic  - 91  Charles  Street  West  (at  Museum  exit).  For  more 
information  call  416-585-4585;  vic.booksale@utoronto.ca.  Proceeds  support  Victoria  University  Library. 


“It  offers  a sanctuary”-  Toronto  Life 

“There  are  some  good  reasons  for  being  here”  - National  Post 
“High  hopes  for  Mt.  Everest”  - Now  Magazine 


Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 


Everest  Eestewent 

Taste  of*  Himalayas 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


Buy  one  entree  and  get  the  other  entree  at  half  price, 
when  you  bring  this  ad  with  you. 

469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A9  Ea  Carte 

www.mteverestrestaurant.com 


PUBLIC  LECTURE 

Frank  Lestringant 

Universite  Paris  IV-Sorbonne 

“STAGED  ENCOUNTERS  : 
FROM  THEODORE  DE  BRY 
TO  CAPTAIN  COOK” 

October  3, 2007 
Emmanuel  College,  Room  119 
4:15  p.m. 

Department  of  French  & The  Center for  French  and 
Francophone  Studies 

Members  of  the  university  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 


University  College 

University  of  Toronto,  15  King's  College  Circle 


Friday  Oct  12 

*free 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

admission 

$3  admission 

Sat-Tues. 

Students  free  with  ID* 

Credit 

Saturday  Oct  13 

cards, 
Interac  and 

10  am  to  6 pm 

cheques 

Sunday  Oct  14 

accepted 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

iga 

Monday  Oct  15 

Proceeds 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

to  support 
the 

Tuesday  Oct  16 

12  noon  to  6 pm 

UC  library 
and 

students. 

THE  BOOK  ROOM.  Visit  our  Book  Room  all  year  round  for  a wide 
selection  of  choice  used  books.  UC  Cloisters,  Room  B101 
Mon.  and  Fri.  12  noon  to  4 pm  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs  11  am  to  6 pm. 
Find  us  on  the  Internet,  www.uc.utoronto.ca  (look  under  bookstores) 
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SUPPORT  OF  ALUMNl  AND 
HELPS  FILL  FUNDING  GAP 


A student  call  centre  employee  raises  money  for  the  annual  fund. 


www.towards2030. 

utoronto.ca 


TOWARDS 

2030 


Second  in  a Series: 
The  Financial  Model 


WHAT 

PRICE 

EXCELLENCE? 

As  U of  T plans  towards  2030 
there  are  issues  about  its  financial 
model  to  consider.  Here  we 
examine  some  key  questions: 
how  can  we  mobilize  philanthropy, 
how  can  we  generate  revenue  from 
research,  and  how  can  we  fund 
the  hidden  costs  of  research? 


STORIES  BY  MARIA  SAROS  LEUNG 

PHOTOS  BY  J.  BRAND,  C.  ZYVATKAUSKAS 


indirect  costs 


It’s  been  a banner  year  for 

fundraising  at  U of  T.  Alumni  and 
friends  have  chosen  to  support  the 
university  to  the  tune  of  $160  million, 
the  highest  total  since  2000-2001. 

U of  T continues  to  be  a leader  in 
the  philanthropic  sector,  depending 
on  private  support  to  innovate,  grow 
and  compete. 

If  U of  T’s  advancement  team  has 
anything  to  say  about  it,  the  funds 
will  continue  to  flow.  David  Palmer, 
vice-president  and  chief  advance- 
ment officer,  commended  the  work 
of  the  advancement  team  under  the 
leadership  of  Rivi  Frankie  for  their 
incredible  efforts  during  the  past  two 
years.  “We  are  looking  forward  to 
building  on  the  very  substantial 
successes  of  the  past  few  years, 
continuing  to  broaden  and  diversify 
the  base  of  support  and  engage  alumni 
meaningfully  in  the  university’s  2030 
planning  process,”  Palmer  said. 

Fundraising  at  U of  T falls  under 
three  categories:  annual  giving, 
major  gifts  (donations  of  $25,000  or 


more)  and  planned  giving.  These 
donations  help  address  the  gaps  in 
government  funding,  providing 
money  for  new  capital  projects, 
awards,  academic  programs  and 
research  chairs. 

Staff  in  the  central  advancement 
office  work  with  fundraising  profes- 
sionals based  at  U of  T’s  faculties  and 
divisions  to  ensure  that  contact  with 
prospective  benefactors  is  under- 
taken in  a manner  that  maximizes 
donor  affinity  to  the  university. 

This  co-ordinated  effort  is  evident 
in  U of  T’s  annual  fund  program 
where,  through  a combination  of 
marketing,  direct  mail,  telefund  and 
e-mail  solicitation,  staff  work  to 
encourage  alumni  to  commit  to 
annual  donations,  which  are  directed 
to  particular  faculties. 

“Through  meetings  and  surveys 
with  the  divisions,  we're  able  to 
inform  donors  about  the  ways  their 
donations  will  make  a positive 
impact,”  said  Adam  Smith,  annual 
fund  manager. 


Major  gifts,  such  as  the  ones  needed 
to  fund  new  buildings,  often  require 
outside  stakeholders  to  champion 
the  cause.  To  help  raise  funds  for 
U of  T Mississauga’s  Hazel  McCallion 
Centre,  executive  director  of 
advancement  Kathy  Hay  formed  a 
fundraising  cabinet  of  high-profile 
members  of  Mississauga’s  communi- 
ty to  connect  with  corporate  and  pri- 
vate donors.  “What  had  the  most 
impact  w^s  the  amount  of  time  the 
cabinet  members  put  in,  making  calls 
and  going  to  meetings,  and  the 
incredible  results  they  achieved.” 

UTM’s  importance  to  the 
Mississauga  community  was  another 
reason  the  campaign  met  its  $ 34- 
million  goal  in  just  16  months. 

“UTM  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
economic  and  social  motivators  in 
this  community,”  said  Hay. 

Planned  gifts  are  another  vehicle. 
The  decision  to  leave  a lasting  legacy 
at  U of  T through  bequests,  annuities, 
trusts  and  insurance  policies  allows 
donors  to  maintain  their  standard  of 
living  while  supporting  the  university 
and  every  year,  U of  T receives  $14-  to 
18-  million  in  planned  gifts.  Recent 
changes  to  tax  laws  have  been 
favourable  for  planned  giving. 

Michelle  Osborne,  director  of  gift 
planning,  assists  donors  in  guiding 
their  donations  — establishing  student 
awards  or  research  chairs,  for  example. 
“Deferred  gifts  are  typically  funded 
with  assets  that  have  taken  a lifetime  to 
accumulate;  therefore  they  tend  to  be 
personal  in  structure.” 

“U  of  T’s  alumni  and  friends  have 
continually  demonstrated  m 

incredible  support,”  Frankie  said.  HB 


The  not-so  hidden  costs  of  research 


Left  to  right:  Professors  Barbara  Funnell,  Jane  Mitchell  and  Richard 
Horner  of  medicine  are  assisting  Peter  Lewis,  vice-dean,  with 
research  infrastructure  renewal,  a component  of  indirect  costs. 


Once  a researcher  secures  funding 
through  a rigorous  competition,  she 
has  the  funds  to  pay  for  the  direct 
costs  of  her  research  such  as  her  lab 
technician’s  salary  and  supplies,  for 
example.  But  what  about  the  cost  of 
heating  her  lab  or  the  salary  of  the 
ethics  review  officer  who  ensures  she 
meets  the  university’s  requirements 
for  animal  care? 

These  expenses  are  indirect  costs 
and  they  are  not  always  covered  by  a 
researcher’s  grant  but  often  are  paid 
from  the  university’s  operating 
budget.  Utilities,  renovations,  the 
cost  of  administering  research  funds 
and  regulatory  requirements  in  ani- 
mal care,  ethics  review,  radiation  and 
biohazards  are  all  indirect  costs.  For 
every  research  dollar  received,  the 
university  spends  approximately 
50  cents  on  indirect  costs. 

The  very  term,  “indirect  costs,”  is 
interpreted  by  some  funders  to  mean 
that  the  funds  are  not  central  to  the 
research,  said  Tim  McTiernan, 


interim  vice-president  (research). 
“But  the  sustainability  of  excellent 
research  depends  crucially  on  fully 
funding  indirect  costs  as  a key  ele- 
ment of  the  total  cost  of  research 
projects  and  programs.” 

For  provincial  research  grants,  the 
Ontario  government  currently  pro- 
vides all  universities  in  Ontario  with 
roughly  30  to  40  cents  on  the 
research  dollar  for  indirect  research 
costs.  The  federal  government,  how- 
ever, provides  U of  T with  less  than 
20  cents  on  the  dollar  for  federal 
grants.  U of  T's  indirect  cost  shortfall 
from  all  research  sponsors  added  up 
to  $60  million  in  2004-05. 

Indirect  cost  funding  for  federal 
grants  is  allocated  on  a sliding  scale. 
Smaller  universities  with  minimal 
funding  receive  the  highest  rate  of 
indirect  costs  funding,  while  U of  T, 
which  receives  a large  share  of 
government  research  grants,  receives 
the  lowest  rate  in  the  country. 

The  Towards  2030  discussion 


document  www.towards2030. 

utoronto.ca  notes  that  the  federal 
government’s  low  level  of  coverage  of 
indirect  research  costs  puts  research- 
intensive universities  at  a disadvan- 
tage (the  more  research  grants  an 
institution  attracts,  the  higher  its 
indirect  costs).  In  the  United  States, 


federal  science  grants  average  about 
60  cents  on  the  dollar  for  indirect 
costs,  while  in  Britain,  researchers  get 
48  cents  per  dollar. 

In  2003,  the  federal  government 
created  a permanent  program  for 
indirect  cost  funding  at  the  existing 


CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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Professor  Mohini  Sain,  director  of  the  Centre  for  Biocomposites  and 
Biomaterials  Processing,  in  his  laboratory. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PREVIOUS  PAGE 

rate  of  20  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Canadian  universities  and  hospitals 
have  been  pushing  for  Ottawa  to 
permanently  increase  its  funding  of 
indirect  costs  to  40  cents  on  the 
dollar,  up  from  the  current  20  cents. 
Such  an  increase  would  be  helpful 
because,  as  McTiernan  noted,  as  the 
volume  of  research  grows  over  time 
and  as  the  nature  of  research 
becomes  more  sophisticated  and 
more  technologically  complex,  the 
university  is  forced  to  divert  more 
money  from  its  operating  budget  to 
fund  rising  indirect  costs. 

With  a research  faculty  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000,  including  those  faculty 
cross-appointed  at  U of  T’s  affiliated 
hospitals,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  has 
had  to  be  creative  with  the  indirect 
cost  funding  it  receives,  said  Professor 


Peter  Lewis,  vice-dean  (research  and 
international  relations). 

Medicine  uses  money  that  flows  to 
the  faculty  to  provide  communal 
improvements.  “We  will  use  some  of 
the  indirect  cost  funds  to  provide 
research  infrastructure  relevant  to  the 
strategic  directions  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  which  might  include  reno- 
vations or  new  equipment,”  he  said. 

Lewis  is  also  working  to  set  up 
collaborative  research  teams,  which 
attract  larger  research  grants,  thereby 
bringing  in  more  money  for  indirect 
costs. 

“The  federal  government’s 
attitude  towards  the  importance 
of  covering  indirect  costs  has 
improved  in  the  last  few  years. 
We’ve  seen  a move  from  a one-time 
to  a permanent  program,  which  is  a 
promising  sign.” 


University  of  Toronto  Operating  Revenue  1991-92  to  2005-06 


research  translation 
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surprise  that  his  work  has  attracted  industry  interest. 

Sain  is  one  of  a number  of  U of  T researchers  from  a wide  range  of  disciplines 
who  see  research  translation  as  a core  part  of  their  academic  scholarship.  In  addi- 
tion to  receiving  industrial  support  to  fund  his  research,  Sain  holds  several 
patents  and  formed  spin-off  company  Greencore,  utilizing  the  services  of 
U of  T’s  Innovations  Group,  in  2005.  The  company  is  currently  working  with  a 
manufacturing  company  to  conduct  plant  trials. 

One  way  that  research  translation  occurs  is  through  commercialization  — the 
licensing  of  a technology  or  product  to  an  existing  company  or  the  creation  of  a 
new  company.  Industrial  support  is  commonly  associated  with  commercialization. 

Altogether,  “the  translation  of  research  output  into  application  with  wide 
uptake  is  particularly  appealing  because  it  enables  the  work  of  the  university  to 
make  a positive  difference  in  the  world,”  noted  President  David  Naylor  in  the  dis- 
cussion document  about  U of  T’s  future,  Towards  2030.  “It  deepens  and  broadens 
the  connections  between  the  university  and  the  public  and  private  sectors  and  it 
creates  employment  and  educational  opportunities  for  our  students.  In  this  con- 
text, another  potential  source  of  revenue  is  commercialization  of  intellectual 
property  generated  through  university  research.” 

The  2005-06  annual  report  of  the  vice- 
president  (research)  notes  that  in  2004-05, 

U of  T and  its  affiliated  institutions  attract- 
ed $65.7  million  in  funding  from  industri- 
al sources,  or  9.3  per  cent  of  all  research 
funding  received. 

The  report  also  notes  that  U of  T contin- 
ued to  lead  Canadian  universities  in 
cumulative  new  licenses  from  2001  to 
2004  and  ranks  fifth  among  its  Canadian 
and  American  peer  institutions. 

One  of  U of  T’s  most  successful  licensing 
stories  comes  from  a seemingly  unlikely 
source  — the  humanities.  The  Dictionary  of 
Canadian  Biography,  a bilingual  collection 
of  8,000  historical  biographies  of  notable 
Canadians,  was  developed  jointly  by  U of 
T and  Universite  Laval.  The  project  was 
not  funded  by  industry  but  by  the  federal 
government  — it  received  a $ 1.6-million 
licensing  agreement  from  the  Department 
of  Canadian  Heritage  in  2003  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  online  version.  The  agreement, 
facilitated  by  the  Innovations  Group,  was 
at  the  time  the  largest  ever  struck  in  the 
humanities  at  a Canadian  university. 

Due  to  the  incredible  success  of  the  online  version,  the  federal  government 
recently  renewed  its  initial  contract  with  almost  $1.2  million  in  new  funding. 

“The  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography  is  a national  asset  that  is  used  constantly 
by  Canadians  from  coast  to  coast  to  coast  — school  children,  writers,  researchers 
and  those  Canadians  who  are  passionate  about  the  people  and  forces  that  have 
shaped  our  nation  and  our  national  identity,”  said  Tim  McTiernan,  interim  vice- 
president  (research). 

Professor  Ian  Lancashire  of  English,  who  describes  himself  as  an  “atypical” 
humanities  scholar,  knows  all  about  creating  educational  opportunities  through 
his  research.  His  Representative  Poetry  OnLine  project  was  licensed  to  the  Poetry 
Foundation  of  Chicago  three  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  most  respected  poetry 
archives  in  existence  and  was  recognized  in  2005  as  one  of  the  best  educational 
sites  in  the  world  by  the  U.S.  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

“I  did  not  expect  ever  to  make  any  money  or  to  be  approached  by  anyone  with 
money  but  I thought  it  would  do  poetry  a lot  of  good,”  Lancashire  said.  He  plans 
on  using  the  funds  gained  from  the  agreement  to  revise  the  poetry  anthology 
upon  which  the  website  is  based  in  time  for  its  100th  anniversary.  “It’s  wonderful 
to  turn  university  research  to  any  use  outside  the  university,  whether  it’s  in 
industry  or  in  schools  or  in  the  home.  Just  to  have  made  the  website  valuable  to 
Canadians  to  me  was  a great  thing.” 

For  Sain,  commercialization  has  always  been  one  of  his  primary  objectives  but 
he  acknowledged  it's  a fine  balance  for  some  faculty,  particularly  those  just  start- 
ing their  academic  careers.  “For  junior  faculty,  the  first  instinct  is  to  get  tenure. 
And  for  tenure,  the  academic  fundamental  of  publishing  is  considered  very  high 
as  compared  to  commercialization  activities.” 

Nonetheless  Sain  believes  that  universities  have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
increasing  the  transfer  of  innovation  into  products  beneficial  to  society. 
“University  research  has  the  potential  to  make  tangible  socioeconomic 
improvements,”  he  noted. 

Professor  Mohini  Sain:  www.forestry.utoronto.ca/people/sain/index.htm 

The  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography:  www.biographi.ca 
Representative  Poetry  Online: 

rpo.library.utoronto.ca/display/index.cfm 

The  Innovations  Group  at  U of  T:  innovations.utoronto.ca/ 
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Caring  for  an  Aging  Relative? 

The  Family  Care  Office  will  be  offering  the 
following  Elder  Care  workshops  for  U of  T 
students,  staff  and  faculty: 

Making  'The  System'  Work  for  You 

Wednesday,  October  17,  12-1:30  p.m. 

Understanding  the  Care  Facility  Options 
for  the  Elderly 

Tuesday,  December  11,  12-2:00  p.m. 

Long  Distance  Caregiving 

Thursday,  January  17,  12-2:00  p.m. 

Caregiver  Discussion  Group  - meet,  share 
experiences,  and  offer  support  with  others  who  are 
also  caring  for  an  elderly  relative. 

October  5,  November  2,  December  7,  January  11, 
February  22,  April  4 from  12-lpm 


Dealing  with  a Separation 
or  a Divorce? 

Starting  in  January,  an  educational  group  series 
designed  to  help  people  deal  positively  with 
separation  and  divorce,  will  begin. 


For  a complete  list  of  our  workshops  or  to  ^ 
register,  please  call  416-978-0951,  email  -§■- 

<family.care@utoronto.ca>  or  visit  our  (pjjp 

website  at  <www.familycare.utoronto.ca>  4 - v 


“■S^/oao,  /wv  <Sc  fvor/i  in  i/t&  area.'” 

Thinking  of  buying  or  selling?  Call  me  &lets  talk 


416-483-8000 

www.valeriechrysdale.com 


Eft 


Printing  and  the 
Invention  of  Manuscript 

PETER  STALLYBRASS 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Thursday,  4 Ocbober  2007  at  4. 1 5 p.m. 

Faculty  of  Information  Studies  Lecture  Theatre 
1 40  St.  George  Street 
To  be  followed  by  a reception 

Other TCB  speakers  in  2007-08 

NANCY VOGAN 

(Mount  Allison  University) 

Eighteenth-century 
Manuscript  Tunebooks: 
the  Quest  for  the  Fasola 

(28  Feb.  2007  at  4.15  p.m., 
Victoria  College,  Alumni 
Hall) 

HANS  ULRICH  GUMBRECHT 

(Stanford  University) 

Meta-books?  Publishing 
in  the  Humanities — 
Revisited  (20  March  2008  at 
4. 1 5 p.m.,  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies,  140  St. 
George  St.,  Room  205) 


WENDY  GRISWOLD 

(Northwestern  University; 
University  of  Oslo) 

Reading  Class  in  Nigeria: 
Imperialism,  Independence, 
and  the  Internet  ( I Novem- 
ber. at  4. 1 5 p.m.,  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies,  140 
St.  George  St.,  Room  728) 

PHILIP  OLDFIELD 

(University  of  Toronto), 

Urchins,  Ogresses,  and 
.ymphads:  British  Armorial 
bookbindings  Past  and 
.’resent  (27  Nov.  at  4. 15  p.m., 
/ictoria  College, VC  I 15) 


□n  the  Other  Hand 

BY  NICK  PASHLEY 

Reading  Like  a Civilian 


When  last  we  spoke,  back  in  June,  I 
mentioned  that  I was  taking  early  retirement 
from  your  campus  bookstore.  I’ve  noticed  two 
big  differences  between  working  in  a bookstore 
and  not  working  in  a bookstore.  First  there’s 
the  difference  in  pay.  It  turns  out  that  they  pay 
you  more  if  you  actually  turn  up  and  do  a day’s 
work.  I’m  not  sure  that  was  explained. 

The  other  difference  is  that  I have  begun  to 
read  like  a civilian.  When  you’re  a bookseller 
or  a book  reviewer  — or  especially  a book- 
seller who  writes  about  books,  as  I was  until 
three  months  ago  — you  read  differently.  You 
read  with  the  intention  of  finding  something 
to  say  about  a book,  which  is  not  always  as 
easy  as  it  seems.  And  you 
read  new  books,  and  by  new 
books  I mean  often  forth- 
coming books.  By  the  time  a 
book  appears  in  finished 
form  it  can  seem  rather  old 
hat  to  people  in  the  business. 

When  you’re  no  longer 
part  of  the  book  trade  jugger- 
naut you  can  read  what  you 
like.  This  seems  obvious,  I 
know,  but  it’s  a bit  of  a shock 
when  it  happens.  I read  a bit 
of  Christopher  Hitchens  on 
Orwell.  Then  I read  Orwell 
on  Dickens  and  Wodehouse. 

Then  I read  Dickens  and  Wodehouse.  You 
never  know  where  this  reading  lark  will  take 
you.  I read  my  first  Ian  Rankin  novel  this 
summer  because  we  were  going  to  Edinburgh. 
I believe  they  call  it  recreational  reading  and 
apparently  plenty  of  people  do  it. 

Mind  you,  I know  from  three  decades  of 
bookselling  that  there  are  never  enough 
readers.  Never  enough  people  who  like  to  sit 
quietly  with  a book,  causing  no  trouble  to 
anyone.  There  has  been  some  fuss  in  the 
industry  recently  about  the  decline  in  book 
reviewing  in  North  America,  in  large  part 
because  newspapers  have  been  cutting  back 
on  book  pages.  The  reason  given  for  this  is 
that  advertising  revenues  for  book  sections 
are  down,  partly  because  publishers  are 
required  to  give  the  lion’s  share  of  their  mar- 
keting budgets  to  the  superduperstores  — and 
you  know  who  they  are  — to  get  their  books 


displayed  on  tables,  so  have  little  left  over  to 
place  ads  in  newspapers. 

There  are  sections  of  the  newspaper  that 
exist  only  because  they  are  supported  by 
advertising:  travel,  careers,  cars  and  so  on. 
Book  sections  these  days  are  similarly  expected 
to  pay  their  way.  But,  as  Steve  Wasserman 
noted  in  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review 
earlier  this  month,  no  one  expects  the  sports 
section  to  make  a profit.  Every  major  newspaper 
sends  reporters  whizzing  across  the  continent 
to  describe  the  game  you  watched  on  televi- 
sion the  night  before.  Book  reviewers  don’t 
expect  a travel  budget.  A free  book  and  the 
promise  of  a meagre  honorarium  and  they’re 
happy.  Well,  not  happy  exact- 
ly, but  they’ll  do  it.  If  sports 
fans  can  expect  a lively  — and 
daily  — conversation  in  their 
newspaper  about  the  latest 
athlete’s  prison  plans,  why 
shouldn’t  book  lovers  be  able 
to  enjoy  an  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  literature  at  least  once 
a week?  It  seems  only  fair  in 
an  ostensibly  sophisticated 
society. 

Not  that  anyone’s  reviewing 
P.G.  Wodehouse  these  days,  or 
Dickens.  But  I’ve  been  reading 
a bit  of  new  fiction  too;  old 
habits  die  hard.  And  I’ve  read  two  books 
about  reading.  Lloyd  Jones  is  short-listed  for 
this  year’s  Booker  Prize  for  his  novel  Mister 
Pip,  set  mostly  on  an  unhappy  island  in  the 
Pacific,  where  an  eccentric  teacher’s  attach- 
ment to  Great  Expectations  has  a lasting  effect 
on  a young  girl. 

And  then  there's  Alan  Bennett,  to  whose 
work  I am  inordinately  devoted.  His  new 
novella,  The  Uncommon  Reader,  starts  with  the 
premise  that  the  Queen  — yes,  that  Queen  — 
takes  up  reading,  accidentally  helped  along 
by  a self-taught  young  gay  man  from  the 
palace  kitchen,  and  is  greatly  altered  by  the 
experience.  Bennett  has  created  a wonderful 
gift  for  booksellers  and  readers  and  I think 
I’m  right  in  saying  he  did  it  without  human 
growth  hormones  or  steroids.  And  I’d  be 
greatly  surprised  to  learn  he  was  running  a 
dogfighting  ring. 


University  honours  'unsung  heroes' 


BY  LANNA  CRUCEFIX 

Senior  administrators 

joined  administrative  staff  to 
celebrate  the  second  annual 
Stepping  Up  Merit  Awards 
Sept.  6. 

As  he  congratulated 
staff  on  their  achieve-  ^ 
ments  towards  the 
Stepping  Up  academic 
plan,  President  David 
Naylor  called  adminis- 
trative staff  the 
“unsung  heroes”  of 
the  university. 

“At  U of  T,  the  academic 
year  is  demanding  and 
relentless  and  teams  and 
individuals  collaborate  to 
make  our  work  lives  more 


rewarding  and  productive,” 
Naylor  told  the  crowd  of  170 
recipients  and  nominating 
managers.  “Without  staff’s 
ongoing  ability  to  stretch 
and  adapt  to  the  incredible 


Group  recipients  are  listed  at 

www.hrandequity.utoronto.ca/ 

news/hr_news/120907/group.htm 

challenges  we  face  on  a daily 
basis,  the  university  would 
not  be  where  it  is  today.” 

The  Stepping  Up  Merit 
Awards  were  established 


last  year  to  recognize  staff 
members  who  have  directly 
contributed  to  the  university’s 
Stepping  Up  objectives. 
Teams  and  individuals  were 
nominated  by  division 

heads,  project  leaders 
and  senior  managers. 
Committees  then 
selected  award 
recipients  from 
among  those 
nominated,  using  a 
standard  set  of 
guidelines  to 
determine 
eligibility  and  award 
amounts. 

This  year,  147  people  — 33 
individuals  and  23  groups  — 
received  awards. 


of  individual  recipients  can  be  found  at 

www.hrandequity.utoronto.ca/ 

news/hr_news/120907/ind.htm 
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NOT  A CHILDISH  PURSUIT 

Children's  literature  a vital  part  of  our  literary  tradition 

BY  DEIRDRE  BAKER 


I grew  up  in  a family  of  addicts  — addicts  of 
children’s  literature.  Everyone  in  my  family  shared 
the  passion  and  still  does.  When  my  father  died  at 
the  too  young  age  of  69,  the  children’s  librarians  at 
the  New  Westminster  Public  Library,  our  library  of 
choice,  donated  a book  to  the  children’s  collection 
in  his  name  (Blewcoat  Boy,  by  Leon  Garfield).  It 
never  occurred  to  my  father  that  he  shouldn't  read 
children’s  books  just  because  he  was  an  adult  and, 
except  for  an  intense  four-year  period  when  I was 
pursuing  my  BA  (honours)  in  English  literature  at 
the  University  of  Victoria,  I followed  suit.  In 
Toronto,  The  Children’s  Book  Store,  formerly  in 
Mirvish  Village  and  now,  alas,  a memory,  is  the 
main  reason  it  took  me  more  than  a decade  to  get 
through  graduate  school  in  mediaeval  studies. 

So  many  friends  of  mine  — doctors,  lawyers  and 
business  executives  — take  avidly  to  the  practice  of 
reading  children’s  books  that  I am  always  surprised 
when  someone  balks  at  it.  It  seems  especially  pecu- 
liar if  that  person  is  involved  professionally  in  the 
study  of  literature.  Thanks  so  much,  someone  will 
say  when  I make  them  a gift  of  a novel  by  Brian 
Doyle,  Sarah  Ellis,  Alan  Cumyn  or  Julie  Johnston  or 
perhaps  Leo  Yerxa's  Last  Leaf  First  Snowflake  to  Fall. 
My  children/grandchildren  will  love  reading  this. 

Maddening,  absolutely  maddening.  I give  those 
books  as  gifts  because  I think  they’re  great  — funny, 
wise,  subtle  and  even  Canadian.  And  after  all,  if  I'd 
made  a gift  of  a book  of  poetry,  would  the  answer  be, 
My  daughter  the  poet  will  get  a kick  out  of  this?  If 
I’d  handed  over  The  Stone  Angel,  would  I hear,  I'll 
pass  this  right  on  to  my  80-year-old  mother? 

Sometimes  I wonder  if  we  have  an  anxiety 
about  our  maturity  that  prevents  us  from  treading 
near  the  treacherous  waters  of  juvenile  literature 
once  we’ve  passed  puberty.  Perhaps  we  feel  we’ll  be 
sucked  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  partial  knowledge 
of  our  childhood,  about  which  we  are  now  embar- 
rassed for  no  good  reason.  When  Harry  Potter  took 
off  in  the  U.K.,  its  adult  audience  merited  a special, 
more  “mature”  looking  cover  — and  it  wasn’t  just 
more  marketing.  The  lively  characters  and  cheery 
colours  of  the  original  cover  of  Harry  Potter  and  the 


Philosopher’s  Stone  were,  I guess,  thought  to  be 
professionally  compromising  to  some  of  its  readers, 
adults  “shamefully”  engrossed  in  a children’s 
novel. 

Philip  Pullman’s  trilogy,  His  Dark  Materials  ( The 
Golden  Compass,  The  Subtle  Knife  and  The  Amber 
Spyglass),  preceded  Rowling’s  Harry  Potter  stories  in 
being  embraced  by  adults  who  normally  wouldn't 
look  twice  at  a children’s  book.  That's  partly 
because  Pullman  explicitly  engages  literature  that 
has  been  sanctified  by  the  authorities:  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost,  John  Ashbery’s  poetry,  the  language 


of  Gnostic  literature  and  Christian  theology.  What 
Pullman  has  to  say  about  God,  the  church  and 
humanism  is  deliciously  contentious  but  I think 
what  most  surprised  these  newcomers  to  children’s 
lit  was  that  he  is  a writer,  just  like  Margaret 
Atwood,  Ian  McEwan  or  Barbara  Kingsolver. 
Amazing!  He  has  a powerful,  inventive  imagination 
as  well  as  a daring,  artistic  intellect  — and  verbal 
flexibility  to  boot,  as  his  many  other  works  show. 

Children's  literature  is  a large,  vital  part  of  our 
literary  tradition.  Its  impact,  one  might  say,  is  even 
more  significant  than  that  of  adult  literature,  since 
the  children’s  stories  we  imbibe  in  childhood  go 
into  the  programming  of  our  literary  hard  drives 
along  with  our  mother  tongue.  It  is  worth  studying 
if  only  for  that  reason.  But  there’s  a more 


immediate  reason  to  make  a habit  of  reading  chil- 
dren’s books  and  including  them  on  the  syllabi  of 
literature  courses,  and  that’s  because  many  of  them 
are  rich,  astonishing  literary  works  that  engage  all 
the  themes,  literary  strategies  and  stylistic  manoeuvres 
one  might  consider  in  the  study  of  literature  — and 
they  do  it  in  their  own  piquant  manner. 

Pullman  is  not  a sport  of  nature  in  the  realm  of 
writers  for  children.  Recently,  as  I was  putting 
together  the  roster  of  speakers  for  Trinity  College’s 
conference,  Particles  of  Narrative:  Language, 
Metaphor  and  Children's  Literature,  at  which 
Pullman  has  agreed  to  be  a speaker,  I met  with 
University  Professor  Linda  Hutcheon.  She  had 
expressed  an  interest  in  Particles  of  Narrative 
because  she  had  read  Pullman’s  trilogy,  but  I had  a 
subversive  aim  in  talking  to  her  about  the  confer- 
ence. “Look,”  I said,  dumping  a pile  of  Canadian 
children’s  books  in  her  lap,  “Why  don’t  you 
read  these  — and  agree  to  give  a paper  at  the 
conference?” 

“I'm  hooked,”  she  e-mailed  me  several  weeks 
later.  “What  I now  realize  is  that  I could  have 
studied  (and  taught)  ALL  the  things  I did  study 
(and  teach)  in  my  career  using  the  corpus  of 
children’s  literature.” 

Yes!  I thought,  with  the  greatest  possible  satisfac- 
tion. There's  a whole  new  world  out  there.  And 
some  of  it  will  be  on  display  Oct.  26  and  27  when 
Pullman,  Kenneth  Oppel,  Megan  Whalen  Turner, 
Sarah  Ellis,  Professor  Mark  Turner,  University 
Professor  Linda  Hutcheon  and  Tim  Wynne-Jones 
talk  to  us  about  their  experiences  with  language, 
metaphor  and  children’s  literature. 

Deirdre  Baker  teaches  children’s  literature  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  reviews  children’s  literature  for 
The  Toronto  Star  and  is  the  author  of  the  children's 
novel  Becca  at  Sea  (Groundwood). 

Visit 

www.trinity.utoronto.ca/News_Events/Events/ 
particles.htm  for  information  about  Trinity 
College’s  upcoming  children’s  literature  conference. 


Tired  Aching  Legs? 
Get  relief  with 


Compression  Therapy 


a Help  relieve  tired  legs 
0 Reduce  swelling 
a Relieve  the  pain  of 
mild  varicose  veins 
0 Improve  blood  flow 
0 Revitalize  your  legs 


JOBST  support  center 

Gradient  compression  stockings  help  the  blood  in  your  veins 
to  flow  in  the  right  direction,  back  toward  your  heart.  This 
helps  manage  and  prevent  the  progression  of  various  vein-related 
diseases.  Even  If  your  veins  and  valves  are  damaged.  This  therapy 
may  help  relieve  the  discomfort  in  your  legs  and  feet. 


DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT  ! 


***  Book  Your  Appointment  Online  *** 
www.stepbystepfootcare.ca 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  QueenSt.  E.  Suite  407.  416-214-4697 

Or'thotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Iftnal  it  taAep  to,  Ate 


Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience,  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  75  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


ie  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 
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Accommodation 
• Rentals  Available  • 
Metro  & Area 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury,  bright, 
furnished  apartments  available.  Home 
away  from  home.  Includes  your  every 
need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appliances, 
linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laundry. 
10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals.  E- 
mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  website 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences. Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays,  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bed- 
rooms, Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dish- 
washer, linens,  dishes,  cable  television. 
Private  building,  24-hour  concierge, 
parking,  exercise  room,  saunas, 
whirlpool,  meeting  rooms.  416-960-6249; 
info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 

pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance  to 
subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call  416- 
239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Bathurst  & Harbord.  5-minute  walk  to 
Robarts  Library.  Fully  furnished  4-bed- 
room Victorian  home  with  master 
ensuite,  two  decks  with  panoramic 
views,  bright  office,  fireplace,  laundry. 
Flexible  dates,  all  inclusive.  $3,950. 
416-588-0560. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang  your 
hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Avenue  Road  and  Dupont  Clean,  reno- 
vated, bachelors  and  1 bedrooms  in  low 
rise  building,  A/C,  laundry,  parking,  some 
with  balconies.  Call  416-923-4291  for 
viewing. 

Downtown  10-minute  walk  (0.8  km)  to 

U of  T.  Spacious  2-bedroom  + extra  den 
basement  apartment  in  quiet  house. 
Private  entrance.  Clean  4-piece  bath- 
room and  beautiful  kitchen.  Walk  to 


downtown,  major  hospitals,  transit, 
shopping.  Suits  two  (2)  clean,  quiet, 
mature  non-smokers.  No  pets. 
$1, 100/month  inclusive.  Available  now  or 
Oct.  1,  2007.  References  needed.  416- 
921-6176. 

Adelaide/Church.  Beautifully  furnished, 
fully  equipped  23rd-floor  condo:  sunny, 
2 large  bedrooms,  2 bathrooms. 
Washer/dryer.  CAC.  Walk  to  U of  T,  hos- 
pitals, St.  Lawrence  Market,  subway, 
financial  district.  Amenities:  gym,  sauna, 
lounge,  rooftop  patio  (BBQs,  stunning 
views).  Secure  parking.  24-7  concierge. 
Ideal  for  non-smoking  professional  cou- 
ple. No  pets.  $2,750/  month.  September 
to  April.  adelaidechurch@sympatico.ca 

Jarvis/Wellesley.  1 -bedroom  condo, 
Dec.  27  to  April  5.  Ensuite  laundry,  dish- 
washer, pool/gym,  24-hour  security, 
high-speed  Internet/cable,  LCD  TVs, 
near  subway,  clean,  bright,  modern. 
Reply  to  condomaitland15@rogers.com 
for  pics  and  info  or  416-944-0405. 

Sabbatical  rental  home.  Beautiful 
heritage  home  in  Lytton  Park 
(Yonge/Lawrence).  Available  semi-fur- 
nished  for  8-month  lease  between 
December  2007  and  August  2008.  3 bed- 
rooms + separate  office  (large  master 
bedroom  with  ensuite),  deck,  parking 
garage,  etc.  Close  to  subway,  shops, 
parks,  schools,  U of  T and  York  U. 
$2, 900/month  plus  utilities,  416-487-2533, 
zandstrap@gmail.com 

St  Clair/Old  Weston  Road.  Renovated 
2-bedroom  house,  hardwood,  new 
kitchen,  dining  room,  8 appliances, 
finished  basement  with  wet  bar,  patio, 
garden,  A/C,  2-car  parking,  quiet  street, 
close  to  TTC,  shops,  schools,  etc.  $1,200 
+ utilities.  416-819-6232. 

Executive,  furnished,  architect-renovated 
house,  garden.  Quiet  street.  Two  bed- 
rooms, den,  two  bathrooms,  three  floors. 
Finished  lower  level  family  or  bedroom. 
Yonge  and  Eglinton,  Vi  hour  from 
U of  T,  York  U.  Next  to  Glendon  College, 
ravine  park,  excellent  schools. 
Parking,  Internet,  utilities.  $3,500 
October  to  June.  Pictures.  Paula 
SalvadorProductions@sympatico.ca 

Annex.  Lovely  fully-furnished  Victorian 

house.  4 bedrooms,  solarium,  3 bath- 
rooms, patio,  living  and  dining  rooms, 
high  ceilings,  hardwood  floors,  walk  to 
U of  T,  short  term  January  to  March. 
$1 ,800/month.  Tel:  416-969-9048;  ritavishnu 
@gmail.com 


Jan.  1 to  May  15.  Beautiful  Victorian  on 
tree-lined  street,  10-minute  walk  cam- 
pus. Large  high-ceiling  living  room,  for- 
mal dining,  3 bedrooms,  2 studies,  TV 
room.  Grand  piano.  Fireplaces.  214  baths, 
sauna.  All  appliances,  wireless.  2 decks, 
fenced  garden.  Parking.  No  smoking,  no 
pets.  $1,700  monthly  plus  utilities.  416- 
922-2253.  ihack@chass.utoronto.ca 

Jarvis/Wellesley.  Beautifully  furnished 
1 -bedroom  2-storey  loft  in  funky  down- 
town condo  complex.  Open  concept, 
spacious,  well  laid  out  with  a terrace. 
Walking  distance  to  subway,  U of  T, 
Yorkville,  shops,  restaurants,  nightlife. 
$1 ,600/month.  Rafi,  41 6-294-0836;  rrozenson 
@hotmail.com 

Visiting  scholars.  Across  Sheppard  sub- 
way. Furnished  bachelor.  New  condo. 
Ensuite  laundry.  Concierge.  Superb 
facilities,  virtual  golf,  gym.  24-hour 
supermarket.  $1,295  + hydro. 

No  smokers/pets.  416-229-4138. 
hmskamiya@rogers.com 

Gorgeous  2-bedroom,  1-bath  basement 

apartment.  Newly  renovated  with  sepa- 
rate side  entrance.  Kitchen  includes 
refrigerator  and  stove.  Washer  & dryer. 
Quiet  street,  20-minute  subway  ride  to 
U of  T.  $900/month.  416-907-5491. 

Gorgeous  3-bedroom  home.  Hardwood 
floors,  newly  renovated.  Large  back- 
yard/garden with  patio  furniture.  Lots  of 
parking  space.  Central  heat/air  condi- 
tioning. Quiet  street  and  neighbourhood, 
20-minute  subway  ride  to  U of  T. 
$1 ,800/month.  416-907-5491. 

Accommodation  available  on  Queen 

streetcar  line  just  west  of  High  Park;  easy 
access  to  subway  by  bus;  attractive,  fur- 
nished room  in  low-rise  condo;  private 
bath/shared  kitchen,  telephone,  Internet 
and  cable  TV  in  room;  ensuite  laundry, 
swimming  pool  and  work  out  facilities. 
$550  per  month;  a quiet  environment  for  a 
busy  mature,  post-grad  student,  consult- 
ant or  visiting  scholar.  References 
requested.  Please  call  416-762-5225. 

Carleton/Jarvis.  2 bedrooms,  2 bath- 
rooms, fully  furnished,  fully  equipped, 
luxury  condo.  Close  to  universities, 
hospitals  & subway.  Short  term. 
November  to  May  2008.  24-hour 
concierge.  Indoor  parking,  gym.  Sauna. 
Ensuite  laundry.  Indoor  parking,  gym. 
416-597-2750. 

Bayview  and  Eglinton.  One-bedroom 
basement  apartment  for  rent. 


$700/month  including  hydro,  gas  and 
cable,  close  to  TTC  and  shopping,  quiet 
area.  Available  Oct.  1.  Contact  416-435- 
6977;  james.mackasey@tcdsb.org 

Brand  new  downtown  condo.  1 bedroom 
(Yonge  & Carleton)  with  balcony  on  20th 
floor.  Ideal  for  professionals,  $1,650 
(including  utilities).  Furnished  possible. 
$1,900,  lease  6 months  or  more. 
Available  Oct.  1.  Contact  416-740-6162. 

Large  sunny  studio:  full  kitchen  & large 
deck.  Downtown.  3rd  floor  of  converted 
Victorian,  U of  T,  subway,  all  amenities; 
separate  eat-in  kitchen,  $800/month 
includes  heating.  No  smokers  and  no 
pets  please.  Available  Nov.  1.  Please 
contact  Ms.  Linda  Lilley,  Sales 
Representative,  Bosley  Real  Estate  at 
416-322-8000. 

• Guesthouse  • 

$27/$44  per  night  single/apartment 

includes  broadband  Wifi,  200  channel 
HDTV,  private  phone,  laundry,  bikes.  No 
breakfast  but  share  new  kitchen,  BBQ 
area.  Annex,  600  metres  to  Robarts,  14- 
night  minimum.  Sorry,  no  smokers  or 
pets.  Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  www.BAndNoB.com  or  5201@ 
rogers.com. 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet, 
cable  TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with 
shared  bath  from  $65/night.  Private  bath 
$85  per  night  per  person.  Breakfast 
available,  three  night  minimum  stay.  Tel: 
416-588-0560.  E-mail  annexguesthouse 
@canada.com;  web:  annexguesthouse.com 

• Overseas  • 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580  or 
b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

Budapest,  Hungary.  Furnished  two-bed- 
room  flat,  sleeps  8,  or  weekly  vacation 
rental.  See  www.stayinbudapest.com  or 
call  Jules  Bloch  at  416-469-0367. 

Central  London.  Sabbatical  rental 
January-May  2008.  Bright,  quiet,  fully 
equipped  2-bedroom  apartment  for  rent. 
Close  to  British  Museum,  Covent 
Garden,  University  of  London,  British 
Library.  Concierge;  high-speed  Internet; 
utilities  included,  but  not  phone. 


Minimum  stay  2 months,  $2,500  p.m.  For 
photos  and  information  e-mail 
heather.jackson@utoronto.ca 

• Property  for  Sale  • 

Provence:  country  house  for  sale  — 

219,000  euros.  35  minutes  from  Avignon, 
renovated/furnished,  2 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, beautiful  view.  Contact  peterpi- 
geon@mac.com 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of 
your  extended  health  care  plan.  360 
Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504 
(Bloor/Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extend- 
ed health  benefits  provide  excellent  cov- 
erage. Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  14  Prince  Arthur,  Bloor  and 
Avenue  Rd.  416-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual,  couple,  marital  therapy. 
Depression,  anxiety,  loss,  stress,  work, 
family,  relationship,  self-esteem  prob- 
lems; sexual  orientation  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply.  180 
Bloor  St.  W„  ste.  806.  416-961-8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns.  U of  T health  plan  covers  cost. 
Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered 
Psychologist,  114  Maitland  St.  Wellesley 
& Jarvis).  416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ 
orientation  concerns.  Staff/faculty 
healthcare  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age. Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416- 
977-5666.  E-mail  dr.neil. pilkington 
@rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and 
couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 


Welcome 

Back! 

Thank  you  for  making  us  your 
favourite  local  hotel 
for  over  20  years. 


YLW 


Around  the  corner  at 
St.  George  on  Bloor. 

280  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto 
Phone:  416-968-3300  Fox:  416-968-7765 


CHANCELLOR 

JACKMAN 

J PROGRAM  for  the  arts 

MOVING  WORLDS  OF  THE 

1 l 

An  international,  interdisciplinary  meeting  to  explore  the  Baroque  not  only  as  a complex  of  literary,  artistic  anti 
architectural  styles,  but  also  as  a broader,  mobile  cultural  system  that  emerged  out  of  the  transatlantic  interactions  and 
diasporas  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  for  full  symposium  details  including  the  full  list  of 
featured  speakers,  visit  the  Latin  American  Studies  website  at  www.utoroRto.ca/ias 


OCTOBER  11-13,  2007 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  11 

3-.30  - 6:30  pm  Opening  Session: 
Mobilities  of  Form  and  Meaning 
U of  T Art  Centre 
North  Wing,  University  Coliege 
15  King's  College  Circle 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  12 

8:50  - 10:30  am  Session  Two,  part  h 

Journeys  Within  and  Without 


4:15  - 6:30  pm  Session  Tim,  part  2: 

The  Baroque  Across  Time  and  Space 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

8:50-11:00  Session  Four,  part  1: 

Andean  Baroques 

12:00-1:00  Closing  Session.- 

Creating  Anew 

Imported  Brilliance:  Silk  and  Metal  Yams 
in  the  Colonial  Andean  Weaving  Tradition 
Elena  Phipps,  Senior  Museum  Conservator, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Auditorium,  Textile  Museum  of  Canada 
55  Centre  Avenue 


The  sessions  of  this  scholarly  symposium 
are  open  to  the  public  with  free  admission, 
but  please  note  that  seating  is  limited.  Only 
the  closing  lecture  by  Eiena  Phipps  requires 
an  admission  charge  from  those  not 
attending  the  symposium. 

Admission  is  $10  for  non-members  of  the 
Textile  Museum  of  Canada  and  Pay  What 
You  Can  for  students.  For  tickets,  contact 
the  Textile  Museum  of  Canada  at 
416-599-5321. 
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Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 

provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098;  e-mail  for  information 
package,  eks@passport.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961  - 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship  prob- 
lems, issues  related  to  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  disability.  Covered  by 
extended  health  plans.  455  Spadina 
(at  College),  #211.  416-568-1100  or 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca;  www. 
carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture, 

naturopathy,  other  alternative  medicine 
services.  Direct  insurance  billing 
available  for  U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W„ 
suite  1100.  416-929-6958.  www. 

PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 

couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Scott  Bishop,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Offering  psychotherapy 
and  psychoanalysis.  Anxiety,  depres- 
sion, trauma,  addictions,  work  stress 
and  burnout,  loss/grief,  recurrent  inter- 
personal problems,  substance  abuse, 
identity  issues.  U of  T healthcare  bene- 
fits apply.  14  Prince  Arthur  Avenue 
(Bloor  and  Avenue).  416-929-2968  or 
scott.bishop@bellnet.ca 

E-counselling  and  telephone  coun- 
selling. Communicate  confidentially  via 
secure  e-mail  or  by  telephone  with  Paul 
Parnass,  M.S.W.  R.S.W.  Relationship, 
work  and  personal  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  self-esteem,  grief,  men's 
issues.  905-771-1118,  parnass@mye 
counsellor.com;  www.myecounsellor.com 

Psychotherapy,  psychoanalysis  and 

psychological  assessment:  adults,  chil- 
dren and  couples  for  personal,  relation- 
ship, learning,  postnatal  and  parenting 
concerns.  U of  T healthcare  benefits 
apply.  Dr.  Vivienne  Pasieka,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Avenue  & St.  Clair,  416- 
229-2437  or  v.pasieka@utoronto.ca 

Commensal  vegetarian  restaurant. 

Delicious  healthy  meals.  Pay  by  weight. 
Breakfast  cafe  open  from  7 a.m.  655  Bay 


St,  entrance  on  Elm  St.  5-minute  walk 
from  Dundas  subway,  www.commensal. 
ca;  416-596-9364. 

Deep  and  thorough  massage  in  attrac- 
tive, professional  environment.  Includes 
Swedish,  Shiatsu,  reflexology,  sound  & 
energy  work.  20  years'  experience.  Intro 
session  $55-75.  Bloor/Spadina.  Call  Hugh, 
416-924-4951,  www.hughsmiley.  com 

Becky  Liddle,  Ph.D.,  C.Psych., 
Counselling  Psychologist.  Pre-tenure 
stress,  LGBTQ,  survivors,  relationships, 
couples,  depression,  anxiety,  general 
psychotherapy.  647-989-1555.  Bloor  & 
St.  George  or  Woodbine  & Danforth. 
Evening  hours  available.  See 
beckyliddle.ca  for  more  info. 

Love  home  cooked  meals  but  got  no 
time?  Home  cooked  food  delivered  right 
to  your  kitchen.  No  more  running  to  the 
grocery  store.  No  mess.  No 
burns.  Relive  mom's  cooking,  live 
your  life.  Call  JING  at  416-315-9236. 

Best  SKOR  cake  ever!  Try  it  and  you'll 
get  hooked.  I make  it  really  special  to 
satisfy  your  discriminating  taste.  For  this 
and  other  baked  goods,  call  Jackie  416- 
725-6812. 

ItHiseeilany 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profession- 
al services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@ 
rogers.com 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

EDITORIAL  SERVICES.  Professional 
proofreading/copy  editing  and  related 
services.  References  include 
Environment  Canada  and  In  the  Hills 
magazine.  Flexible  timing.  Reasonable 
rates.  Contact  Susan  Robb  at  416-789- 
9059  or  rosus9@aol.com 

Fresh  Cut  Colours  ...  more  than  just 
painting.  Let  your  renovations  be  a has- 
sle-free experience.  Let  us  manage  your 
project  & property  while  you're  on 
sabbatical.  We  offer  interior/exterior 
painting,  plaster  repair,  wood  & floor 
refinishing  for  heritage  homes.  Fully 
insured.  416-538-9705.  www.fresh 
cutcolours.com 

Parking  spot  available  near  Wilcocks 
and  Spadina,  one-half  block  west  of 
Athletic  Centre  and  New  College,  easy 
access  on  a wide  laneway.  Small  car 
only.  $80/month.  Contact  416-960-1244, 
tim@greenteacher.com 


A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail 
address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Strategic  Communications  Department, 
21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call 
(416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  mavic. palanca@utoronto.ca. 


OntarioGenomicsInst 

www.OntarioGenomics 


The  human  genom 
takes  the  stage. 


OGI  presents  the  Canadian  premiere  of 

FEROCIOUS  BEAUTY:  GENOME 

Liz  Lerman  Dance  Exchange 


beptemoer  at  8:00  pm 

Premiere  Dance  Theatre,  Harbourfront,  Toronto 

“ captivating , surprisingly  funny,  thought  provoking. . . should  not  be  missed 
by  anyone  fascinated  by  the  intersection  of  science  and  art,  or  by  the 
morally  challenging  issues  now  in  play  in  the  field  of  genetics.  ” 

- Chicago  Sun-Times 


Tickets:  Students/Seniors  $25,  Adults  $30 
by  phone  416-973-4000  or  online  at 

www.harbourfrontcentre.com 


Proudly  sponsored  by  Ontario  Centres  of  Excellence 


courtesy  of  Liz  Lerman  Dance  Exchange 


CHIEF,  DEPARTMENT  OF  OTOLARYNGOLOGY-HEAD  and  NECK  SURGERY 
St.  Michael's  Hospital 
University  of  Toronto 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Chief,  Department  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck 
Surgery  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital  (SMH).  St.  Michael's  is  Canada's  leading  Catholic  Academic 
Health  Sciences  Center  and  is  fully  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto.  Located  in  downtown 
Toronto,  SMH  provides  services  for  Toronto,  southern  Ontario  and  beyond.  With  more  than  5,000 
staff  and  600  physicians,  SMH  teaches  1 ,600  students  each  year. 

The  Department  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  consisting  of  outpatient  services 
and  surgical  operating  facilities,  is  fully  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and 
Neck  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Subdivisions  of  Audiology,  Voice  Sciences,  Vestibular 
Function  and  Upper  Airway  evaluation  are  major  contributors  to  the  research  and  clinical  aims. 

The  Department  has  played  a continuing  and  significant  role  in  furthering  the  academic,  including 
undergraduate  and  postgraduate  teaching,  research  and  service  goals  of  SMH. 

The  Department  seeks  an  outstanding  academic  individual  with  proven  administrative  experi- 
ence and  strong  leadership  skills  who  as  Chief  will  continue  to  foster  excellence  in  patient  care 
while  promoting  multidisciplinary  teaching  and  research  in  alignment  with  hospital  priorities.  The 
qualified  applicant  shall  hold  a Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Canada  or  equivalent,  be  eligible  for  licensure  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  have  status  to  warrant 
appointment  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Interested  individuals  should  submit  a letter  of  application,  a curriculum  vitae  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  three  referees  no  later  than  October  31,  2007  to: 

Ella  Ferris,  RN,  MBA 

Executive  Vice  President 

Programs  and  Chief  Nursing  Executive 

St.  Michael's  Hospital 

30  Bond  Street,  Rm.  1 -042  Bond  Wing 

Toronto,  Ontario 

M5B  1W8 

The  University  of  Toronto  and  St.  Michael's  Hospital  are  strongly  committed  to  diversity  within  its 
community.  The  university  especially  welcomes  applications  from  visible  minority  group  members, 
women.  Aboriginal  persons,  persons  with  disabilities,  and  others  who  may  contribute  to  further 
diversification  of  ideas.  In  accordance  with  Canadian  Immigration  requirements,  this  advertisement 
is  directed  towards  Canadian  citizens  and  permanent  residents. 
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371  Bioor  Sc.Wesc 
Toronto  ON  MSS  2R 
416.946.7995 
! info@utschoois,c.a 
www.utschbols.ea 


UTS  is  a university  preparatory 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  I 
Located  on  U ofT’s  St.  George  < 
UTS  offers  high  achieving  studer 
specialized  curriculum. 

Our  unique  co-educational  learr 
environment  encourages  creativ 
interests  and  physical  activity  as 
as  a sense  of  social  responstbilit 


Application  Deadl 


2007  Stubbs  Lecture 


David  M.  Halperin 

Department  of  English 
University  of  Michigan 

Thursday,  September  27 

Tragedy  Into  Melodrama: 
Towards  A Poetics  of  Gay 
Male  Culture 


4:30  p.m.,  Room  140, 

University  College 
15  King's  College  Circle, 
University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
the  public  are  cordially  invited 


Eager  to  get 

SOME 

VISIBILITY 

for  your  annual  report, 
brochure  or  timetable? 

Why  not  consider  an  insert 
in  The  Bulletin ? Reach  1 1,000 
readers  across  all  three 
campuses.  For  rates  and  dates, 

contact  Mavic  Palanca  at 
416-978-2106  or 
mavic.palanca@  utoronto.ca 


me  Bulletin 

invites  readers  to 
submit  information 
regarding  awards 
and  honours 
as  well  as  death 
notices  of  staff  and 
faculty. 

Please  include  as 
much  background 
information  as 
possible  and  in  the 
case  of  obituaries, 
a CV  is  especially 
welcome. 

Elaine  Smith,  editor 

21  King's  College 
Circle 

fax:  416-978-7430. 

elaine.smith@ 

utoronto.ca 


Tragedy  Into  Melodrama: 
Towards  a Poetics  of  Gay  Male 
Culture. 

Thursday,  September  27 

Prof.  David  Halperin,  University  of 
Michigan;  2007  Stubbs  lecture.  140 
University  College.  4:30  p.m.  University 
College 

Status  Quo  Bias  in  Bioethics: 
The  Case  for  Cognitive 
Enhancement. 

Thursday,  September  27 

Nick  Bostrom,  University  of  Oxford; 
annual  Jus  lecture.  Great  Hall.  88 
College  St.  5 p.m.  Bioethics 

Printing  and  the  Invention  of 

Manuscript 

Thursday,  October  4 

Prof.  Peter  Stallybrass,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  205  Claude  Bissell 
Building,  140  St.  George  St.  4:15  p.m. 
Toronto  Centre  for  the  Book 


Colloquia 


Out  of  Gas: 

The  End  of  the  Age  of  Oil. 
Thursday,  September  27 

Prof.  David  Goodstein,  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 


Seminars 


The  Evidence  of  Lynching 
Photographs. 

Thursday,  September  27 

Prof.  Shawn  Michelle  Smith,  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  108N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  4 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Study  of  the  United  States 

Orexin  and  the  Neural  Control  of 
Sleep  and  Wakefulness. 

Friday,  September  28 

Prof.  Thomas  Scammell,  Harvard 
University  Medical  School.  1017  Wilson 
Hall,  New  College.  1 p.m.  Cell  & 

Systems  Biology 

Distinct  Modes  of  GLUT4 
Regulation. 

Monday,  October  1 

Prof.  Amira  Klip,  pediatrics.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathobiology 

Translational  Control  in  Synaptic 
Plasticity,  Memory  Storage  and 
the  Innate  Immune  Response. 
Wednesday,  October  3 

Prof.  Mauro  Costa-Mattioli,  McGill 
University.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon. 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Ubiquitous  Computing 
Approaches  to  Cognitive 
Rehabilitation. 

Wednesday,  October  3 

Michael  Massimi,  HCTP  PhD  fellow, 
computer  science,  speaker;  Prof.  Gillian 
Einstein,  psychology  and  public  health 
sciences,  discussant;  and  Prof.  Pia 
Kontos,  public  health  sciences,  discus- 
sant. 208  Health  Sciences  Building,  155 
College  St.  3 to  5 p.m.  Health  Care, 
Technology  & Place 

Regulaton  of  Brain  Size  by  the 
Stem/Progenitor  Niche. 
Wednesday,  October  10 

Prof.  Anjen  Chenn,  Northwestern 


University.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon. 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Role  of  Trefoil  Factors 
in  Gl  Cancer  Biology. 

Thursday,  October  1 1 

Prof.  Steven  Itzkowitz,  Mount  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine,  New  York.  968  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Memoir  Writing. 

Thursday,  October  11 

Nuala  0'Faolain,  writer.  Charbonnel 
Lounge,  St.  Michael's  College,  81  St. 
Mary  St.  6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies  Program 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  October  1 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Tuesday,  October  2 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  September  27 

North  Indian  vocal  music  and  dance: 
Featuring  Bageshree  Vase  and  Vineet 
Vyas.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  4 

A Soldier's  Tale:  Peter  Stoll,  clarinet; 
Gregory  Oh,  piano;  and  Katharine 
Rapoport,  violin  and  viola.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  10 

2 x 10:  Midori  Koga  and  Lydia  Wong, 
piano.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Wind  Ensemble. 

Friday,  September  28 

Gillian  MacKay,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $14,  students 
and  seniors  $10. 

Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  October  1 

Los  Angeles  Guitar  Quartet.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $22,  students  and 
seniors  $14. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 
Tuesday,  October  2 

Student  performances.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  9 

Music  and  poetry:  Karim  Sulayman, 
tenor;  Cameron  Stowe,  piano;  Eric 
Domville,  speaker.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

U of  T Symphony  Orchestra. 
Friday,  October  3 

Geiger-Torel  gala  concert,  a tribute  to 
Hermann  Geiger-Torel;  Raffi  Armenian, 
conductor,  Russell  Braun,  Gary  Relyea, 
John  Relyea,  guest  artists.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $65,  students 
and  seniors  $35. 

Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  October  10 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 


Plays  & Readings 


A Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the 
Way  to  the  Forum. 

Wednesday  to  Saturday 
September  26  to  September  29 

Book  by  Burt  Shevelove  and  Larry 
Gelbart;  music  and  lyrics  by  Stephen 
Sondheim;  directed  by  Graham 
Maxwell.  A Hart  House  Theatre 
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EVENTS,  is 


production.  Hart  House  Theatre.  8 p.m.; 
Saturday,  Sept  29, 2 and  8 p.m.  Tickets 
$20,  students  and  seniors  $12;  full  sub- 
scription $60,  students  and  seniors  $36, 
three-play  subscription  $48,  students 
and  seniors  $30. 

U of  T Bookstore  Reading  Series. 
Thursday,  September  27 

An  evening  of  conversation;  Jeff  Rybak 
discusses  his  book  What's  Wrong  with 
UniversitywbWe  James  Cote  and  Anton 
Allahar  discuss  Ivory  Tower  Blues. 
Library,  Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 

Bernard  MacLaverty. 

Thursday,  October  4 

Reading  by  Bernard  MacLaverty,  Celtic 
studies  writer-in-residence.  Carr  Hall, 
Robert  Madden  Hall,  St.  Michael's 
College.  100  St.  Joseph  St.  6 p.m.  Celtic 
Studies 


BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OFT  MISSISSAUGA 
Scott  Chandler: 

Hotel  Lobby  Series 
To  September  30 

Scott  Chandler  is  a recent  graduate  of 
the  Ontario  College  of  Art  & Design. 

The  documentary-based  photographs 
examine  constructed  environments  and 
the  unconscious  effect  on  its  inhabi- 
tants. Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday 
and  Sunday,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

doris  McCarthy  gallery 

U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
Ron  Giii:  Hegel's  Salt  Man. 

To  October  21 

This  exhibition  brings  together  a selec- 
tion of  work  by  Toronto  artist  Ron  Giii 
that  ranges  over  35  years.  The  show 
features  some  of  his  early  work,  per- 
formance documentation  and  other 
ephemera,  a selection  from  his  writings 
and  more  recent  drawings  and  oil  stick 
paintings.  Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon 
to  5 p.m. 

0ISE/UT. 

0ISED&A 
To  November  18 


An  exhibition  celebrating  the  design,  art 
and  architecture  of  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Library,  ground 
floor,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  Friday  and 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  TART  CENTRE 
The  Virgin,  Saints  and  Angels: 
South  American  Paintings, 
1600-1825. 

To  December  9 

The  55  paintings  from  the  Thoma  col- 
lection offer  enduring  evidence  of  how 
one  religion,  Catholicism,  was  lived  and 
experienced  by  many  peoples  of  South 
America;  mounted  in  partnership  with 
the  Latin  American  studies  program. 
Laidlaw  Wing,  University  College. 

Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to 
5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Humane  Letters:  Bruce  Rogers, 
Craftsman  and  Artist. 

To  December  21 

An  exhibition  of  books  by  Bruce  Rogers, 
one  of  the  great  book  designers  of  the 
20th  century,  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
his  death.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

MUNK  CENTRE  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 
Living  With  Land  Mines. 

October  1 to  October  10 

An  exhibition  of  16  life-size  portraits  of 
Cambodian  children  who  have  suffered 
the  effects  of  land  mines,  photographed 
by  Toronto-based  photographer  Tony 
Hauser;  produced  in  collaboration  with 
Lloyd  Axworthy,  president  of  the 
University  of  Winnipeg.  Cloisters. 

Hours:  9 a.m  to  9 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Celebration  of  the  Arts. 

Sunday,  October  17 

Event  includes  a lecture  from  the 
Canadian  Cancer  Society,  live  musi- 
cians, art  exhibition,  sculptors,  artisans 
and  silent  auctions;  art  theme:  Women; 
proceeds  to  the  Canadian  Cancer 
Society.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 

15  Devonshire  Place.  1:30  to  4:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $26;  uofttix.ca,  416-978-8849; 
torontohispano.com/tickets;  416-694- 
1834.  Information:  elias_marisol@ 
hotmail.com. 


COMMITTEES 


REVIEW 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

An  external  review  committee  has  been  established  to  review  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  Nov.  5 and  6.  Members  are:  Professors  Alan  Campion, 
Department  of  Chemistry  & Biochemistry,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin;  James 
Skinner,  Department  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  and  Paul 
Hopkins,  chair,  Department  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to  receive  comments  from  interested 
persons.  These  should  be  submitted  to  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo,  dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science,  Room  2005,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


Feel  Better  - 
Participate  in 
Project  HOPE 


BRAND  NEW 

MEDICAL  CENTRE  COMES 
TO  AJAX,  ON 

V First  offering  of  units  now  available  for  lease 

V I 1 ,000  sq.  ft.  two  storey  building  with  plenty  of  parking 

V Sized  and  built  to  suit 

V Major  drugstore  chain  committed  to  site 

V Situated  at  critical  area  intersection  on  main  artery 

V Surrounded  by  commercial  and  residential  development 

For  more  information,  please  contact 
Adam  Scale  at  416-283-3 156 


UofT  STAFF  & FACULTY 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 

HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 

United  Foot  Clinic 

CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR  ORTHOTIC 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

FOOTWEAR: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotic  footwear 
are  100%  covered  by  most  extended  health  plans 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 
(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

Tel  416-441-9742 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  analysis;  call  us  at  416-441-9742 

Bruce  E.  Walker 

Law  Office 

Barristers  and  Solicitors,  Notaries  Public 


205-65  Wellesley  Street  East 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  I G7 

www.bwafkerlaw.com 


* Reasonable  Fees 

* Remarkable  Service 

* Since  1992 


Faculty  Housing  Program  University  of  Toronto 

r xr  v t Rea!  Estate  Department 

ror  New  faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  bow  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
www.library.utoronto.ca/newcomcrs/ 


Online  study  by  York  University  researchers 
Looking  at  the  effect  of  mental  exercises  on 
well-being  and  mood.  Participants  paid  $30 
and  entered  in  $1,000  draws 

Go  to  www.ProjectHopeCanada.com 


Missed 
an  issue? 

visit 

www.  news  .utoronto . ca/bulletin/ 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  * Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 
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SCARBOROUGH 


IN  UNIQUE  WAYS 


New  U of  T Scarborough  principal  looks  forward  to  the  future  at  the  campus  where  his  career  began 

FRANCO  VACCARINO 


As  has  been  noted,  I began  my  academic  career 
here  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  and 
I have  to  tell  you,  from  the  day  that  my  new  role 
was  announced,  the  warm  welcome  I have  received 
makes  my  return  feel  very  much  like  a “coming 
home.” 

When  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough 
was  founded  in  1964,  the  first  full-time  students 
enrolled  in  1965  into  temporary  quarters  on  the 
St.  George  campus,  before  moving  to  the  John 
Andrews-designed  buildings  the  following  year. 
Back  then,  Scarborough  was  home  to  just  16 
faculty  members  and  500  students.  Things  have 
changed.  In  2007,  we  have  more  than  10,000 
students  and  500  faculty  and  staff  — with  half  of 
this  growth  happening  in  the  last  seven  years. 

U of  T Scarborough  is  now  a key  hub  within  the 
GTA  and  surrounding  communities.  Despite  our 
relative  youth,  we  already  have  programs  that  are 
well  recognized  for  their  excellence  and  innova- 
tion. We  offer  the  university’s  only  formal  co-oper- 
ative programs,  including  the  exclusive  bachelor  of 
business  administration  degree. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  we  have  also  added 
unique  joint  programs  with  Centennial  College. 
These  kinds  of  partnerships  with  community  col- 
leges are  new  territory  for  many  universities  and 
they  speak  to  the  renewed  emphasis  on  the  value 
of  blending  theory  and  practice. 

Graduate  training  is  also  taking  on  a new 
dimension.  In  many  sectors,  the  master's 
degree  is  quickly  becoming  the  educational 
credential  of  demand.  In  this  regard,  our 
professional  master’s  program  in 
environmental  science  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Canada.  We  have  also  recently 
introduced  the  master’s  in  industrial 
relations  and  human  resources. 

These  programs  are  also  examples  of 
experiential  learning  and  are  models  for  future 
directions.  They  speak  to  our  efforts  to  bridge 
theory  with  real-life  meaning  and  opportunities  for 
students,  while  maintaining  the  highest  levels  of 
intellectual  integrity  and  academic  excellence. 

At  a global  level,  in  the  years  to  come,  university 
programs  and  priorities  will  be  greatly  influenced 
by  forces  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  emanate 
from  the  transformation  of  the  modern  economy. 
This  transformation  is  characterized  by  technol- 
ogical innovation,  commercialization  and  global- 
ization. These  forces  have  created  a new  global 
economic  interdependence  that  brings  with  it 
enormous  societal  change  — change  that  is 
characterized  by  unprecedented  interconnectivity 
between  peoples  and  nations. 

This  new  global  “interconnectedness”  is 
transforming  societies  around  the  world  in  many 
different  ways:  In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  while  the  sciences  will  drive 
technological  change,  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  are  at  the  very  core  of  what  it  means  to  be 
a civil  society.  And  as  global  connectivity  continues 
to  evolve,  so  will  our  awareness  of  some  of  the 
human  side-effects  of  this  interconnectivity,  side- 
effects  such  as  increased  awareness  of  the  inequities 
between  nations  and  peoples  and;  awareness  of  the 
societal  and  policy  implications  of  limited 
resources. 

A civil  society  will  always  need  leadership  from 


the  humanities  and  social  sciences  because  these 
are  the  fields  that  will  grapple  with  the  tough 
issues  that  are  at  the  very  core  of  our  value  systems 
as  social  beings. 

According  to  George  Fallis,  author  of  an  impor- 
tant new  book  on  the  future  of  universities: 
University  and  society  are  connected  through  an 
unwritten  social  contract.  I agree.  The  forces  of 
global  interconnectivity  as  an  expression  of  socie- 
tal transformation  will,  in  the  years  to  come,  repre- 
sent an  enormous  influence  on  what  our  universi- 
ties look  like,  what  we  choose  to 
teach  and  how  we  choose 
to  teach  it. 

Indeed,  this  is 
already  evident 
here,  as  the 
academic  choices 
open  to  students  at 
U of  T Scarborough 
are  being  trans- 
formed dramati- 
cally, with  innova- 
tive new  programs, 


such  as  city  studies,  international  studies  and 
environmental  studies  rapidly  emerging. 

These  new  programs  are  not  easily  aligned  with 
any  single  discipline.  They  are  examples  of  the 
unique  positioning  of  U of  T Scarborough  as  a 
place  that  can  mobilize  across  traditional  disci- 
plines to  address  pressing  issues  of 
the  day  through  excellent  research 
and  innovative  educational 


programs. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
address  our  plans  moving  forward. 

Within  the  university,  President 
Naylor  has  kicked  off  a crucial  ini- 
tiative, Towards  2030.  This  exercise 
speaks  to  our  “preparedness”  as  a 
university  to  be  responsive  to  our 
changing  world  and  is  expressly 
aimed  at  developing  a high  level 
plan  to  help  ensure  that  the 

University  of  Toronto  continues  to  reach  new  levels 
of  excellence  in  years  to  come. 

Planning  our  future  presents  a huge  opportunity 
for  U of  T Scarborough.  It’s  clear  that  we  already 
have  plenty  to  boast  about  and  to  be  proud  of. 

We  have  more  than  our  share  of  professors  and 


“HERE  AT  U OFT 
SCARBOROUGH, 
WE  HAVE  ONLY 
BEGUN  TO 
REALIZE  OUR 
POTENTIAL  TO 
EXCEL” 


students  who  have  gone  on  to  be  recognized  at 
the  very  highest  levels  among  their  peers. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  young  — and  only 
recently  have  we  grown  to  a size  that  I believe 
puts  us  in  a position  to  develop  an  international 
identity  for  ourselves  that  is  U of  T Scarborough 
— an  identity  that  is  much  more  than  just  the 
sum  of  our  successes  in  particular  areas. 

Since  the  announcement  of  my  new  role  as  prin- 
cipal, I’ve  been  asked  many  different  questions  that 
in  one  way  or  another  relate  to  the  theme  of  our 
size,  our  geographical  location  and  the  identity  I 
see  U of  T Scarborough  having  within  the  broader 
University  of  Toronto. 

Let  me  share  some  thoughts  with  you. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  a big  place  and 
within  the  general  driving  principles  of  leadership, 
excellence  and  global  impact,  we  do  not  all  need  to 
be  doing  the  same  thing.  In  this  regard,  the 
University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  is  in  a special 
position  to  add  value  and  contribute  in  unique 
ways  to  the  U of  T community  and  to  the  broader 
post-secondary  landscape  in  Ontario. 

These  unique  contributions  are  points  of  differ- 
entiation that  will  provide  our  students  with  excit- 
ing and  cutting  edge  choices  that  speak  not  only  to 
the  highest  standards  of  excellence  but  that  are 
also  quick  to  respond  to  the  changing  societal 
landscape  that  I discussed  earlier. 

Working  with  faculty,  staff,  students  and  mem- 
bers of  our  broader  community,  my  first  year  will 
focus  on  identifying  and  clarifying  the  academic 
programs  and  directions  that  we  will  be  head- 
ing, as  well  as  the  operational  and  capital  plans 
needed  to  support  them. 

Some  areas  that  we  need  to  be  thinking  care- 
fully about  include:  enhanced  graduate  train- 
ing programs;  experiential  learning  and  related 
teaching  innovations;  and  internationalism.  In 
developing  our  future  directions  and  priorities, 
it  is  also  essential  that  we  be  more  responsive  to 
student  needs. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends  of  U of  T 
Scarborough,  I feel  humbled  today  to  be  joining  you 
as  principal  of  this  unique  campus  in  its  wonderful 
setting.  Together,  we  are  privileged  to  enjoy  won- 
derful support  from  the  Scarborough  community. 

We  benefit  from  advantages  of  scale.  We  are 
small  enough  to  create  a sense  of  community  within, 
even  as  we  partner  comfortably  with 
our  community  without.  We  have 
not  outgrown  our  facilities  or  our 
beautiful  green  campus;  indeed,  we 
have  room  for  selective  and  strategic 
growth.  And  not  least,  we  continue 
to  benefit  from  being  part  of  a truly 
great  university  with  a global 
reputation. 

I firmly  believe  that  here  at  U of  T 
Scarborough,  we  have  only  begun  to 
realize  our  potential  to  excel,  to 
develop  a unique  academic  niche 
not  only  within  the  University  of 
Toronto  tri-campus  system  but  nationally  and 
internationally. 

Professor  Franco  Vaccarino  is  vice-president  and 
principal  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough.  This 
piece  is  adapted  from  his  installation  address  Sept.  17. 


